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fs BLACK SECTIONS 


Dear Race Today 
I’m glad you support us fight- 
ing for the right of black peo- 
ple in the Labour Party being 
able to organise themselves 
into Black Sections. When you 
say Black Section activists 
have failed to utter a single 
word about policies, I would 
quibble with your use of such 
a sweeping generalisation. But, 
on the other hand, I still 
accept the central criticism. 
Nevertheless, I hope the enclo- 
sed pamphlet, based on a new 
Black Section in Lambeth, 
goes some way towards expla- 
ining why we haven’t been 
quick to impose our views on 
the black community. Instead, 
we’ve seen Our mission as one 
of listening to and learning 
from the grassroots and not 
trotting out an already-work- 
ed-out perspective in lieu of 
the evolutionary alternative. 
Race Today, with your 
wealth of grassroot experi- 
ence, can be a force for re- 
demption by illuminating the 
way forward for radical, black 
activists in the Labour Party. 
The challenge before us all is: 
can we radically reshape the 
way race is dealt with in Bri- 
tish politics? That means re- 
flecting the needs of our peo- 
ple in everything from eco- 
nomic policies, pensioners’ 
rights and womens’ rights, to 
policing, employment, educa- 
tion and housing. What we 
need to meet this challenge 
are steeled black activists who 
will refuse to betray the black 
community by becoming tame 
lobby fodder and obedient 
machine men/women. 
Yours in the struggle, 
Marc Wadsworth 
Brixton, London 


NUM STRIKE 


Dear Race Today, 

May I, on behalf of the Of- 
ficials, Executive Committee and 
members of this Area Union 
thank you for your contribu- 
tion to our Strike Fund. 

Your donation is deeply ap- 
preciated, and I can assure 
you that this money will be 
put to good use in our strug- 
gle to stop pit closures and 
fight job losses in the York- 
shire Coalfield. 

Once again please accept 
our sincere thanks. 

Owen Briscoe, 

General Secretary 

National Union of Mineworkers 
Barnsley 


FRENCH IMMIGRATION 


Dear Race Today 
I am doing some research on 
French Immigration Control, 


Letters 


and I would appreciate the 
help of your readers. I would 
very much like to hear from 
anybody who lives in Britain 
but who is not British who has 
been refused entry into France, 
either because they didn’t 
have a visa, or for some other 
reason. I should also like to 
hear from anybody who feels 
that they have been badly 
treated by the French Immi- 
gration Authorities. 

Jolyon Jenkins 

62 Middleton Road 

Hackney 

London E8 4BS 


JAMAICAN POLICE 


Dear Race Today, 

The Jamaica Council for Human 
Rights is heartened by the of- 
ficial acknowledgement, even 
at this late stage, of a high 
level of police misconduct and 
excesses and the recognition 
of the urgent need to combat 
this growing trend. 

At the same time, the Coun- 
cil entertains grave doubt, whe- 
ther the measures proposed by 
the Police High Command are 
adequate or appropriate for 
dealing with a situation which 
has been allowed to remain 
and fester for far too long. 
The Council is convinced that 
the establishment of an inde- 
pendent body of civilians, staf- 
fed by a special team of inves- 
tigators, such as we have been 
calling for from our inception 
in 1968, is absolutely essen- 
tial to ensure the impartial 
investigation of, and effective 
dealing with, abuses of citi- 
zen’s rights. 

The Council while agreeing 
with the need for greater care 
in the selection of recruits, 
disagrees with the apparent 
view of the Commissioner that 


this can be met by placing ; 


himself in charge of the Sel- 
ection Board. What is needed, 
the Council feels is the estab- 
lishment of objective standards, 
including close scrutiny of the 
applicants’ history from a psy- 
chiatric point, by which suit- 
ability can be assessed. 

Also of extreme importance 
is the need for a thorough re- 
view of the methods and length 
of training of recruits. Although 
we have little information about 
the present methods of train- 
ing it is quite clear from our 
experience that there is insuf- 
ficient emphasis on the civil 
rights of citizens and on the 
responsibilities of the police, 
with the awesome powers at 
their command, to respect those 
rights. 

Another factor 
the Council’s view, has contri- 
buted to the breakdown of 
discipline and which needs im- 


which, in 


mediate attention, is the break- 
down of the chain of com- 
mand whereby the rank and 
file policemen are supposed to 
be under the jurisdiction and 
subject to the directions of 
officers of superior rank. Too 
often it appears to those who 
have to deal frequently with 
the police, that senior officers 
are afraid or reluctant to cor- 
rect or countermand the actions 
of policemen of junior rank 
even in the face of glaring 
abuses by them. 

Jamaica Council for Human 
Rights 

Kingston, Jamaica 


SUDANESE REFUGEES 


Dear Race Today, 

Refugees from the Sudan have 
formed a housing group with 
the aim of working together 
to house themselves. The group 
is expecting to house several 
families in the coming weeks 
and urgently needs the fol- 
lowing items (in good con- 
dition please) to be donated— 
heating appliances including cen- 
tral heating systems 

cookers 

curtains, carpets 

blankets 

beds, childrens’ cots 

various furniture 

paint and brushes 

wallpaper (woodchip) 

a typewriter 

refrigerators 

also money for window-glass 
and various repairs. If you 
can help please ring 01-622 
3761 after 6 and at weekends 
to enable these families to 
be settled before winter. Many 
of the families have had to 
leave everything, and arrived 
in the UK with only a suit- 
case. 

Sudan Refugees Housing Group 
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Editorial 


Indira’s India 
and after 


Indira Gandhi is dead, murdered by three Sikhs from her 
own security guard. With due haste, her son, Rajiv, was 
hustled into the capital and, shortly after her death, was 
taken to Rashtrapati Bhavan, the President’s house, and 
sworn in as Prime Minister of India. 

The form of his accession was democratic: A President 
of a Republic administers an oath to the new leader of the 
majority party in parliament. The substance of his 
accession is monarchistic: He follows his grandfather, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and his mother to the position of 
supreme power, taking the place that seemed, for many 
years, reserved for his dead, younger brother, Sanjay. 

As in any medieval monarchy, the calculation of the 
king-makers is that the swift, dynastic succession will give 
continuity where there was vacuum, will hold off 
pretenders, will keep the Congress Party, the only political 
machine with the organisation and authority to govern the 
vast territories of India, in one precarious piece. 

If the new Prime Minister now calls the national 
elections, which are due by 20 January 1985, he will have 
the massive, sympathy vote of those millions who prefer 
Congress to chaos. Continuity, democracy, some 
organisation that will force the centre to hold, staving off 
the forces of communalism which have been unleashed 
after Indira’s murder, someone to subordinate the armed 
forces to the will of parliament are the needs of the hour. 

Will the centre hold as it needs must? 

Indira was the third Prime Minister of independent 
India. Her father was succeeded for a few weeks by Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, a small and gentle man who may have 
steered this vast democracy through peace and to some 
form of prosperity. His only act was to call a halt to the 
war with Pakistan, and he died during the negotiations to 
bring this about at a conference in Tashkent, USSR. 

Indira’s succeeding twenty years were fraught with the 
struggle for power. No economic development that 
history should note took place during her reign. No social 
shift in power worth mentioning was allowed. Her 
Congress Party split twice during her years as Prime 
Minister, the dissident politicians taking with them part of 
the corrupt and discredited inheritance of Indian politics 
and forming futile oppositions. 

Her power was most severely tested in 1974 and again 
in 1976 when the all-India Railway strike challenged the 
old order in the first, nationwide explosion of the power 
of the proletariat. In the succeeding years, a student revolt 
toppled the Congress government of Gujerat on the issue 
of corruption, and led to the mass movement of 
Jayaprakash Narayan whose agitation, as large and 
persuasive as that of Gandhi against the British Raj, 
brought on the State of Emergency. 

Indira, with her younger son, Sanjay, now at her side, 
suspended the democracy of India to imprison and torture 


thousands, to suppress the freedom ot the press, to 
institute an ill-thought out and despotically executed 
‘policy’ of slum clearance by para-military forcés and the 
terror of compulsory sterilisation. When she suspended 
the Emergency, and called elections, she was defeated. A 
rag-bag of opposition politicians threw together a fragile 
coalition, and were, in turn, thrown out after doing 
nothing but wrangling for positions and ministerial chairs. 
In 1979— 1980 the electorate reinstated the party to 
which Indira had now given her name, Congress (Indira). 

Her popular slogan at the time was ‘Garibi Hatao’, 
remove poverty! In the minds and mouths of the people it 
became ‘Garib ko hatao’, remove the poor, and in the 
mouths of the regional parties, which came to power in 
states in midterm state elections, it became ‘Indira hatao’, 
remove Indira. Even in that they acknowledged that she 
was the one. 

Her last phase of government was characterised by 
nothing but a power struggle with these regional, 
Opposition parties. In her previous incarnation she had 
stopped the payment of privy purses to the Maharajas, 
nationalised the banks and made the money available to 
the rich peasantry to develop capitalist agriculture in a 
few states. She aligned India in foreign affairs with the 
USSR, ordered the army to go into East Pakistan and help 
that state break away from Pakistan to form Bangladesh. 

Now, she concentrated on dismissing the elected 
governments of Kashmir, of Andhra Pradesh, on 
destabilising, with manifest meanness, the Communist 
government of West Bengal and most tragically setting in 
train the events that led to her death. She removed the 
Akali Dal Sikh coalition in the Punjab, playing the 
toppling game once again, by encouraging one Jarnail 
Singh Bhindranwale, a dissident Sikh, who turned on 
her once he had a following, to set up secessionist, 
terrorist cells in the Punjab. Indira sent the army in to 
flush his private army out of the Golden Temple. 
Thousands died. Four months later, three Sikhs in her 
bodyguard assassinated the Iron lady. 

India is resilient. It can stave off the threat of 
disintegration in this crisis because the economic ruling 
classes in India need all of it. Even the fragmented and 
regional opposition parties, who, in the absence of a 
nationwide, leftist or socialist party, are the only 
alternative form of government, have rallied to Indian 
unity. Though the peasant in the village, nearly eighty per 
cent of India’s population, may have no material con- 
nection with the ideal of a united, secular India, its 
governing classes and its army can do nothing but 
subscribe to such an ideal. The alternative is bloodshed on 
an unprecedented scale, the balkanisation of the Jewel in 
the Crown of the Third World, and the very survival of 
those classes that have played this power game through 
the parties that Indira wielded and opposed. 


Race Today Collective 
November 1984 
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. Bradford school 


crisis continues 


The campaign by the 
Drummond Parent Action 
Committee in Bradford to 
sack Drummond School 
head-master, Ray Honey- 
ford, began six months ago 
when he published articles in 
the right-wing journal, Salis- 
bury Review. 

Honeyford attacked the sup- 
porters of the council’s policy 
of multiculturalism and claimed 
that the education of white 
children suffered as a result 
of the presence of 86% Asian 
children. 

The campaign has, so far, 
organised a petition demanding 
Honeyford’s removal signed by 
250 parents of children who 
attend the school. Add to 
this a demonstration of 400 
supporters mobilised around the 
‘Honeyford must go’ demand 
and a one day strike supported 
by 70% of the pupils. 

The campaign also submit- 
ted evidence to the Assistant 
Director of Education, Mr Ro- 
per, detailing Honeyford’s beha- 
viour. Recently, a majority 
of parents requested transfers 
for their children if Honeyford 
remains headmaster. 

The local council was push- 
ed into setting up an investi- 
gation into the running of 
the school. The report found 
that, 

“It was not evident that 

white children as a group 

were under achieving be- 
cause they are in a multi- 
ethnic school.” 

And doubted, 

“Whether it will be possible 
for the school to continue 
to function effectively un- 
less the head is able to 
regain the trust and con- 
fidence of a significant pro- 
portion of parents. 


— 
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On October 16th a special 
meeting of Drummond school 
governors was convened to 
discuss the report. A_ vocif- 
erous 70 strong picket, cal- 
led by the ‘Rank and File 
section of the National Union 
of Teachers, demonstrated to 
impress on the school govern- 
ors the view that they should 
recommend Honeyford’s sack- 
ing. 

The pickets were incensed 
at Honeyford’s presence at 
the meeting and charged their 
way into the Town Hall. Seven 
governors walked out. The 
meeting refused to _ grant 
Honeyford a vote of confidence 
but declined to vote for his 
sacking. 

A meeting of the Bradford 
Schools Sub-Committee held 
on October 22nd rejected a 
Labour Party proposal to sack 
Honeyford, but he was told 
that he had to place, with the 
council, a progress report on 
the improvement of relations 
between the parents and the 
school and a review of the 
way in which children are 
tested. 


Workers defeated 
at Kewal: 


Some questions 


After four and a half months on - 


strike, workers at Kewal 
Brothers have conceded defeat. 

The fifteen workers, four- 
teen Asian and one white, 
struck on May 16 1984 when 
the management tried to force 
two packers and a stud machi- 
nist to do piece-work. At the 
same time a demand was before 
the management for a 40 
hour week and an increase in 
the hourly rate to £1.50 per 
hour. Only two workers refused 
to join the strike. 

As in most strikes the initial 
argument turned on the issue of 
the nature of the strike, whether 
it was official or unofficial. This 
issue took six weeks before it 
was resolved in favour of an 
official strike. It is a crucial 
point because the workers 
receive strike pay when the 
union bureaucracy accepts the 
strike as official. 

From there on, a series of 
problems arose. The major one 
was the fact that the majority of 
strikers were Asian women 
who had no previous experience 
on strike, and _ had iittle 
experience of industrial activity. 
These women = faced the 
employer, the police and the 
trade union bureaucracy and had 
few resources to combat these. 

The strike drifted along 


for three weeks with the 


customary picketing and trade 
union manouvres, until a strike 
commitee, was formed. The 
strike committee consisted of 
the workers on strike and black 
women political activists in 
Birmingham, The Birmingham 
Black Sisters Group. 

No attempt was ever made 
to mobilise the black 
community either locally or 
nationally, leaving the strike 
bereft of support from those 
who would understand the 
issues best. 

Meanwhile Don Higgs of the 
T&G.W.U. went on holiday in 
the middle of the strike and left 
the orders to continue the pi- 
cket until he returned. The 
strike was left without lead- 
ership at a crucial moment. 

Inevitably the workers be- 
came demoralised. For the 
I.W.A. and the T&G.W.U. the 
strike was of little significance 
and the workers were thrown 


to the wolves. They lost. 


IN ew Cross update 


On May 8th 1984, Daily Mail 
crime journalist, Peter Burden, 
identified a South London black 
man, Norman Higgins, as a 
central police suspect in the 
New Cross fire investigations. 


mystery 
man && 


Burden was privy to pol- 
ice information that Norman 
Higgins was the mystery man 
who set fire to 439, New Cross 
Road, in a fit of jealous rage 
‘on finding that a woman 
friend was with another man.’ 

The Daily Mail’s ‘scoop’ 
was entirely for public con- 
sumption, for anyone who had 
closely followed the case would 
know that scores of statements 
in police possession would have 
to be discarded before any 
charge could be pinned on 
Higgins. 

It meant that all those 
who said they were on the stair- 
case, in the hallway (and there 
were many such) would have to 
change their stories to include 
Higgins in a jealous fit of rage. 
That in itself is virtually im- 


Kewal workers on picket line 


possible and the police knew it. 

But, all the same, the ‘scoop’ 
was good for police psycholo- 
gical warfare which they have 
been conducting since the fire 
to establish in the public mind 
that a black person caused the 
fire. 

Further mystery was added 
to the report when they pub- 
lished that Higgins was illegally 
resident in the U.S.A. 

The implication was clear. 
He had set fire to the house 
and absconded. They specu- 
lated on the involvement of 
the F.B.I. and the possibility 
of extradition proceedings. 

Now all of this has fallen 
flat. Norman is back, alive 
and well and living in South 
London. 


Norman Higgins. 
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\ What did happen on Easter Thursday 
in Moss Side Police Station? 


The Jackie Berkeley Defence 
Committee is demanding from the 
Greater Manchester Police and the 
Director of Public Prosecutions 
the truth about what happened 
following the arrest and the re- 
moval to Moss Side Police Station 
of four young black women. 

On Thursday April 19th 1984, 
Jacqueline Berkeley and three 
other young black women were 
arrested after an alleged street 
disturbance and taken to Moss 
Side Police Station. That incident 


undoubtedly know, evidence of 
rape is less and less easy to gather 
as time passes. 

She was speechless on her re- 
lease, and couldn’t bring herself 
to confide even in her own 
parents about what had happen- be dynamite. And dynamite, of 
ed to her. Although she had to be course, must be de-fused. 
taken to hospital for her injuries, An investigative defusing 
it was not until the following team, led by Chief Supt. Glover 
Tuesday that in talking about the and Chief Insp. Birkenshaw, 
physical assault in the police launched itself like a snail into 
station, she disclosed to a youth Jackie’s complaint, separating and 
worker that she had been raped. isolating strand after strand, 

Here was an allegation more alienating witnesses, infuriating 
serious than any so far, being those seeking to co-operate and 


black community are of one mind 
and one heart, united in a 
common cause. 

An allegation of rape, particu- 
larly against Moss Side police in 
Mr James Anderton’s force, must 


Jackie says that she was taken 
alone into a single cell, stripped 
naked, racially abused, and raped 
by one policeman and then an- 
other, whilst two police women 
held her down and forced her legs 
apart. She adds that she lost con- 
sciousness in the process and 
when she came round she was 
further abused and assaulted in 
the corridor. Jackie was not taken 
to court until Saturday morning, 
charged with assaulting the police 
and with criminal damage i.e. 


was later to result in charges 
under the Public Order Act. 

In the police station male and 
female officers behaved, accord- 
ing to Jackie Berkley, in a manner 
unparalled within the history of 
police brutality towards black 
people in England. 


Immigration 
problems 


The Annual Report of the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants is published today, 
Thursday November Ist. 
It notes that in the last 
year, 
“An unprecedented num- 
ber of campaigns has grown 
up around the country to 
defend individuals facing de- 
portation, or families divided 
by the Government’s ‘firm 
and fair’ immigration poli- 
cies. The campaigns have 
drawn support from local 
communities where immi- 
grants are no longer stran- 
gers but neighbours . 
The government’s response 
to this challenge has been 
threefold: to accuse its cri- 
tics of extremism, to buy 
off influential challengers 
and to mount a _ public 
relations campaign, aimed in 
particular at those subject 
to immigration control, 
which leaves the racism 
of its immigration policies 
unscathed but provides it 
with a civilised camouflage.” 
The report attacks the integ- 
rity of the Home Office and 
describes illegal, secret instruc- 
tions which led immigration 
officials to prevent Kwame Ture 
formerly Stokely Carmichael, 
from contacting representatives 
here when he was refused entry, 
and which, throughout 1983, 
barred many elderly parents 
from joining their children liv- 
ing in Britain. 
It reveals some of the facts 
and figures behind the Home 
Office publicity campaign: 


tearing police shirts. 

At that court the police put 
up no objection whatsoever to 
unconditional bail. This means 
that Jackie could have been 
released that same Thursday night 
or anytime before her court 
appearance. But, as the police 


56% of wives and children 
in Bangladesh applying to join 
men in the UK are refused 
entry. 

In New Delhi 74% of hus- 
bands and fiances applying to 
join British women here are 
turned down. 93% of these 
refusals are wholly or partly 
because the immigration ser- 
vice claims that the primary 
purpose of the marriage is to 
obtain admission to the UK. 
British Overseas citizens in In- 
dia, who are eligible for special 
vouchers now, have to wait 
nearly eight years before they 
are granted. 


A passenger from Ghana 


had a 1 in 30 chance of being 
refused entry to the UK in 
1983, and 1 in 76 passengers 
from Bangladesh were refused — 


but only 1 in 7,800 passengers 
from Canada were turned away. 

The average number of de- 
portation orders made in the last 
four years is double the number 
in the previous four years. 


made about Moss Side Police just 
at the time when the Chief Con- 
stable of Manchester, and the 
police establishment of the city 
are desperate to prove that since 
the mass revolts against the police 
in Moss Side in 1981, all is rosy in 
the garden, and the police and the 


generally mystifying everyone. 

At the end of it all, somewhat 
predictably, they provided Jackie 
with a summons from the Office 
of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, charging her with 
wasting police time by making a 
false complaint. 


The Fourth International Book Fair 


The Fourth International Book 
Fair of Radical, Black and Third 
World Books and the Internat- 
ional Book Fair Festival Week 
will take place in London, 
England from Sunday 17th 
March to Sunday 24th March 
1985 in the London Borough 
of Camden. 

The Bookfair itself will be 
held at the Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, Kings Cross. 

Previous bookfairs were held 
in Islington, Brixton and Ealing 
and were immensely successful. 
They brought together, in per- 
formance and discussion, poets, 
novelists, musicians, playwrights, 
film makers, actors, painters and 
sculptors from all over the 
world. 

Each Book Fair has its focus. 
The first homed in on Racist 
and Fascist Attacks on Black, 
left wing and community book- 
sellers and other institutions in 
Britain. It represented the peak 
of the fight back against these 
attacks which were prevalent in 
England, Scotland and Wales at 
the time. 

The second focused on Re- 
Surgence or Barbarism as the 
Opposites which face the inter- 
national black, radical and Third 
World movements. 

The Orwellian predicition 
dominated the Third; 1984 and 
After was the theme. 

The organisers, New Beacon 
Books, Bogle L’Ouverture Pub- 
lications and Race Today Pub- 
lications, have chosen, for 1985, 
the theme, “New Technology, 


the Working Day and Cultural P 


Creativity.” 
This is the issue of our time. 
The major issue at hand in the 


Miners’ strike is proof positive 
of this fact. The revolution in 
production, which comes with 
the application of technology to 
production, will be on our terms 
or on those of capital. 

The Fourth Book Fair will 
also mark the 20th Anniversary 
of the death of Malcom X who 
added new meaning and power 
to the black revolutionary 
process. The theme here will be 
“Malcolm X and Social Liber- 
ation.” 

Again artists and political ac- 
tivists attending the 1985 Fair 
and Festival week will be drawn 
from all over the world. 


Poet Michael Smith peforming 
at the first Book Fair 


COMMENT 


By John La Rose 


The October 


Insurrection 


in Grenada 


On October 19, 1983, 20,000 Grenadians 
took to the streets of St George’s, their 
capital, in defiance of the decisions 
and dictates of the Political Bureau and 
Central Committee of the New Jewel 
Movement. 

In spite of his resignation in 1982, 
and especially from the time of the 
crisis meetings they had initiated in 
August 1983, both the Central Com- 
mittee and the Politburo were man- 
ipulated and dominated by Bernard 
Coard and his OREL (Organisation 
for Revolutionary Education and Lib- 
eration) cadres. They were assisted 
and reinforced in their control of stra- 
tegic areas of Grenadian society — the 
economy and propaganda services — 
by cadres of the Workers Party of Jam- 
aica (WPJ) led by Trevor Munroe, its 
General Secretary. 

Their general political and organi- 
sational perspectives, for Grenada and 
the rest of the Caribbean, were ham- 
mered out in highly secret meetings 
of Caribbean political groupings — 
from Jamaica to Guyana — held in Gren- 
ada. In these meetings Trevor Munroe 
was one of the central figures, if not the 
central figure, and Coard, not Maurice 
Bishop, was the main representative 
of their Stalinist political line in Gren- 
ada. 

Representatives of some of these 
groupings were present in Grenada 
during the internal crisis and the strug- 
gle for power to determine the direction 
of the revolutionary process. They came 
down on the side of Bernard Coard — 
OREL. From Trinidad to Jamaica they 
came out openly on the side of Coard- 
OREL after October 19, when the 
masses of youth, workers, peasants 
and unemployeds took to the streets in 
their thousands and released Maurice 


Bishop and put their independent stamp 
on the revolutionary process. 

An important plank in their thesis 
was, and still is, that Maurice Bishop 
violated the principle of democratic 
centralism in the NJM, that he began 
to plot against the decisions of the 
Central Committee and he, Maurice 
Bishop, had to be expelled from the 
NJM and had to be arrested. 

They now rightly attack the US 
invasion and occupation of Grenada 
on October 25, and the trial of the 
19 leaders of the internal counter rev- 
olution in St Georges, but say nothing 
about the execution of Maurice Bishop 
and other martyrs of the Grenadian 
revolution, who died at the hands of 
the Coard-OREL faction of the NJM. 
They say little or nothing about the 
violent suppression of the October 19 In- 
surrection and the Coard-OREL terror 
which was imposed on the Grenadian 
people. Nothing about the 100 estimated 
dead and the wounded. Nothing about 
how this Stalinist faction covered up 
their tracks by destroying the evidence 
of their actions by refusing to give up 
the bodies of the dead to their relatives 
who requested them. The dead just 
disappeared. 

But this US invasion and occupa- 
tion on October 25 aborted the process 
by which the workers, peasants, youth 
and unemployed, on the move from 
October 19, would have defeated the 
Coard-OREL counter-revolution and set 
the revolution on the road to workers, 
peasants and peoples power in the trans- 
ition to socialism. And it would have 
set the people in the Caribbean aflame 
against their oppressors. From all the 
evidence available the Revolutionary 
Military Council may have held power 
for weeks, but not for months. 

The crisis and the violent manner 
of its solution was the logical outcome 
of the Stalinist politics and organisation- 
al method which prevailed. Some people 
in Grenada referred with insight to a 
possible bloody confrontation and out- 
come between the factions as happened 
in Afghanistan leading to the Babrak 
Karmal regime. 

Grenada was, in Coard’s words, in 
the stage of the national democratic 
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revolution. This thesis failed to note 
that the process of the national dem- 
ocratic revolution had begun in the 
Caribbean with the challenge to the 
plantation capitalist society based on 
sugar from the workers and popular 
insurrections in 1935-1938. The insur- 
rections had brought about the struc- 
tural crisis and progressive demise of 
the historic sugar plantation society. 
Britain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket wrote the death certificate. 

The economic basis for this change 
was the rapid post-1945 penetration 
of US capital through the implanta- 
tion and expansion of bauxite, of oil 
exploration, production and refining, 
textiles, tourism and import-substitution 
assembly industries. Its political expre- 
ssion was the bourgeois democratic 
constitutional order with universal adult 
suffrage votes for all over 21, under the 
control of conservative, middle class, 
petty bourgeois nationalists who were 
later given political independence. 

I indicated in an interview with 
Race Today December 1976/January 
1977 how Jamaica under Michael Man- 
ley showed the political impasse in 
which this radical petty bourgeois 
expression in politics found themselves. 

The role of the revolutionary section 
of the petty bourgeoisie in the Grenadian 
revolutionary process undermined and 
halted the historic movement for work- 
ers, peasants and peoples power in the 
transition to socialism. They believed 
that the workers and peasants needed 
their tutoring for power, were unpre- 
pared in spite of their historic move- 
ment from 1935 to 1970. They could 
not make the transition to workers 
power. 

That is a critical lesson of the October 
insurrection in Grenada. 
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SUDANANESE POET 
FREED 


The international campaign to 
free imprisoned Sudanese poet, 
Sirr Anai Kelueljang, has been 
successful, 

He was arrested and detain- 
ed in February accused of being 
in possession of ‘literature hos- 
tile to the state’. He was never 
formally charged. 

A campaign to free him was 
launched and it received 
extensive international support, 
Now that he is free, friends 
in London are organising for 
him to-visit the U.K. 

Contact: The Kelueljang Re- 
lease Campaign 


c/o Sudan Support Group 
90 Union Road, Clapham 
London SW4 6HU 

Tel: 01-622 3761 


RAPE AND THE 
MANCHESTER POLICE 


The Jackie Berkeley Defence 
Committee is organising around 
the allegations of rape made by 
Jackie against officers at Moss 
Side Police Station in April of 
this year. 

Jackie has since been charg- 
ed by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions for wasting police 
time by making a false compl- 
aint. She faces other charges 
too; assault on police, damaging 


police uniforms and threatening 
behaviour. 

The Defence Committee is 
asking Mancunians and friends 
to attend the Manchester Magi- 
strate Court on February 25 
1985; to send donations to 38 
Haydn Avenue, Moss Side, 
Manchester 14; to send letters 
of support to the above address. 


THE IQBAL BEGUM 
: CAMPAIGN 


Iqbal Begum, a Pakistani woman 
from Birmingham, is currently 
serving a life sentence at Styal 
Prison for the murder of her 
husband. 

She suffered constant vio- 
lence at his hands for six mon- 
ths prior to his death. On the 
day he died he had assaulted 
her and one of her four chil- 
dren. 

At her trial at Birmingham 
Crown Court, a plea of guilty 
was entered on her behalf. 

The campaign to free Iqbal 
now has in its possession docu- 
ments which it claims shows 
that she was not properly 
defended in court. Neither, 
says the campaign, was she 
aware before, or at the time 
of the trial, of the full impli- 
cations and consequences of 
a guilty plea. 

Iqbal has now been in prison 


for three years and never 
knew that she had a right of 
appeal. 


For further information contact 
— Free Iqbal Begum Campaign 
c/o 101 Villa Road 
Handsworth, Birmingham 19 
Tel: 021 551 4518 

021 523 0580 


ANGELA WHITELOCK 
WINS HOUSING 
STRUGGLE 


Angela Whitelock is a 19 year 
old, black woman confined 
to a wheelchair as a result 
of an accident four years 
ago. For the past two years 
the London Borough of Hack- 
ney has housed her in a flat 
which imprisoned her. Foll- 
owing a 70 strong picket of 
the Hackney Town Hall, the 
Council, in September, pro- 
mised to rehouse Angela in 
suitable accommodation in one 
month. 

Weekly meetings followed 
between Angela and her sup- 
porters (the Angela Whitelock 
Action Group), the Council’s 
housing officers and John Blo- 
om, the Chair of the Housing 
Committee. The A.W.A.G. took 
the position that if no suitable 
accommodation was found by 
the Council within 4 weeks, 
further pickets of council me- 
etings would ensue. 

Finally, in October, the 
Council caved in and came 
up with suitable accommoda- 
tion. 

The A.W.A.G. regards this 
as a positive conclusion to 


Angela Whitelock 


their campaign; this was only 
possible through the political 
pressure and publicity it brought 
to bear on the Hackney Coun- 
cil. 

The Group intends to re- 
main vigilant on this issue and 
will continue to put pressure 
on the Hackney Council to 
implement its anti-racist and 
equal opportunity policies. 

For further information you 
can contact: 

Angela Whitelock Action Group 
c/o SNHDC 

380 Old Street 

London EC1 

Tel: 01-739 8549 or Barbara 


Lisicki, 01 249 7266 or O1- 
254 9544 


DEFEND CLAPTON 
YOUTH CENTRE 


The Committee for the Defence 
of Clapton Youth Centre is con- 
cerned that the Inner London 
Education Authority, through 
its youth officers, is carrying 
out a deliberate policy of sab- 
otage against the reopening of 
the youth centre. 

Now that the suspension of 

youth worker, Anselm Samuel, 
has been lifted, attacks against 
the status of part-time youth 
workers are the order of the 
day. Also at issue are holidays 
owed to Mr Samuel during his 
period of suspension. 
Contact: Committee for the 
Defence of Clapton Youth Cen- 
tre, c/o 18 Stoke Newington 
Road, London N.16. 


AXED 


Black students at Waltham Fo- 
rest College are protesting the 
axing of the West Indian His- 
tory course. 

Between 12 to 17 students 
are affected. They maintain 
that the decision to axe the 
course was taken outside the 
consultation process agreed be- 
tween the Waltham Forest Edu- 
cation Authority and the Carib- 
bean Education Project. 

The course is quite unique 
to that level of education in 
the U.K. and was set up as a 


result of the agitation carried 
out by black students. A cam- 
paign is being waged to have 
the Authority resume the cour- 
se. 

Contact: Mr R. Elcock 01-354 
0133 or Ms Paulette Cobham 
01-556 6637. 


HISTORY OF BLACK 
PEOPLE IN LONDON 


A conference on the History 
of Black People in London 
will be held in Jeffrey Hall 
at the University of London 
Institute of Education on 27th, 
28th, 29th November 1984. 
The organisers, the Centre for 
Multi-racial Education, have as- 
sembled an array of speakers 
on different aspects of the his- 
tory of blacks in London. 
Contact: Peter Fraser, Centre 
for Multiracial Education, Lon- 
don University Institute of Ed- 
ucation, 20 Bedford Way, Lon- 
don WCIH OAL 
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TRIBUTE TO 
PABLO NERUDA 


On Sunday November 25th 
the Chilean exile community 
in London will be presenting 
an 80th anniversary tribute 
to one of Chile’s greatest 
literary and political figures, 
Pablo Neruda. 

Neruda, who died shortly 
after the military coup in 
1973, won the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1971. 

His words and poetry for 
decades denounced the exploi- 
tation and misery forced upon 
the people of Chile and Latin 
America. Today they still re- 
main amongst the most pow- 
erful expressions of the cul- 
tural and economic oppression 
imposed on the people of 
Chile, Latin America and the 
Third World. 

Performing at the Victoria 
Palace, London SW1, beginning 
at 7.30 pm on Sunday 25th Nov- 
ember will be Linton Kwesi 
Johnson, Adrian Mitchell, Osval- 
do Torres Band amongst others. 
Tickets available at 01-834 
1317 (Victoria Paiace). Also 
from 129 Seven Sisters Road N7 
or 01-272 4298. 


| Phot credit:Mike Abrahams/Network 
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| Labour Party Conference 84 


Defeat for . 


Black 


Sections _ 


DARCUS HOWE and LEILA HASSAN report 
from the Labour Party Conference 


The third day of the 1984 Labour Party 
Conference bristled with the debate 
on Black Sections. There were thirteen 
pre-conference resolutions from Constit- 
uency Labour Parties in support of 
constitutional change in the party. 

These required the Annual Conference 
to establish constitutionally separate 
Black Sections at every level of the 
party with their own national confe- 
rence and separate finances. Apart 
from the Colne Valley and Birming- 
ham Ladywood CLPs, all the pre-con- 
ference motions came from London Lab- 
our parties. 

The pre-conference resolutions were 
condensed into two composite motions 
by the Conference Arrangements Com- 
mittee. 


Composite 51 required the Con- 
ference to instruct the National Exec- 
utive Committee. 

a. to submit to the 1985 Conference 

amendments to the rules for 
Constituency Labour Parties which 
will allow Black Sections to be 


Bernie Grant 
addressing conference 


Black members 


formed, where 
so desire, with the right to send 
delegates to general and execu- 
tive committees in the same way 
as women’s sections and young 
socialist branches; 


following consultation throughout 
the Party, to submit to the 1985 
Conference draft regulations on 
the organisation of Black Sections; 


c. to allow existing Black Sections 
to continue recognising that they 
have a valuable contribution to 
make in the formulation of the 
Party’s policy and campaigns in 
relation to anti-racism and the 
wishes of Black people. 


. to take no disciplinary action in 
relation to the existing provisions 
of the Party Constitution against 
those Constituency Labour Parties 
which have consulted Black Sec- 
tions formally. 


This resolution, the soft option, 


| would be moved by the Tottenham CLP 


and seconded by Birmingham Ladywood 
CRP 
Composite 52 required the NEC to 
submit to the 1985 Conference consti- 
tutional amendments 
a. to increase the composition of 
the NEC by five members to be 
elected at an Annual Conference 
of Black Sections. 


b. mandatory inclusion of at least 
one black person, if any apply, 
on all parliamentary and local 
government shortlists; 


c. promotion of a substantial extension 
of affiliation to the Party by suit- 
able ethnic minority organisations 
at local, regional and national levels. 
This, the hardline position, would 

be moved by Westminister North CLP 

and seconded by Richmond & Barnes 

CLP. 

Much manoeuvring and campaign- 
ing preceded the conference. To say 
that the the leadership of the Labour 
Party was nervous at this intervention 
was to put it mildly. The New Cross 
demonstration in 1981 had put some 
15,000 blacks on the streets of Lon- 
don, followed only weeks later by mass 
revolts against police in every single 
black community in the country. 

Ken Livingstone’s Greater London 
Council added to the nightmare. He 
had, in three years of governing London, 
made popular his notion of a rainbow 
coalition involving white workers, blacks, 
gays and women. His move, of course, 
helped to add greater self confidence 
to the minority movements and won 
the GLC’s Labour Party mass support. 
Now that Livingstone’s popular no- 
tion was translated into a _ concrete 
challenge to the constitution of the 
Labour Party, how would the leader- 
ship react? It panicked. 

Firstly, the 1983 conference remit- 
ted a motion on positive discrimination 
to the National Executive Committe. 
The NEC, in turn, set up a working 
group on the issue. This group had 
to take on board the proposal for Black 
Sections and report to this conference. 

Sections of the party leadership (Kin- 
nock and Hattersely in particular) insti- 
gated their followers to go over the 
heads of the working party and into 
the open. They wanted all to know where 
they stood on this issue, aiming, of 
course, to mobilise forces to their point 
of view. 

There were carefully timed state- 
ments to the press. Gerald Kaufman, 
Shadow Home Secretary, acted as front- 
line hatchet-man. He appeared, earlier 
this year, on the black magazine pro- 
gramme, Black on Black, to put for- 
ward his leader’s views. Party leader, 
Kinnock, was supposed to appear but 
| didn’t. At the last minute he backed 
down with some frivolous excuse that 
he had missed his train. In fact, he 
was told by his advisers that he ought 
not to front the onslaught. 

Kaufman was downright rude and 
abusive. Black sections would end up 
being a ghetto, he said. He could not 
be more disparaging. At one point in 
the interview he told the black inter- 
viewer that he was ‘mentally defective.’ 
Meanwhile other forces were at 


Keith Vaz & Gerald Kaufman 


carefully preparing blacks to 
oppose the idea at the conference. 
Hattersley, in Birmingham, had his 
poodle at the ready, so did the Post 
Office Engineers. 

The Militant, the left Trotskyite 
grouping in the Labour Party, so recently 
persecuted by the right-wing, sharpened 
its claws. They fought with a ferocity 
only comparable to that which they 
employed when the right-wing of the 
party sought their expulsion. All their 
black members were mobilised in an 
unholy alliance with the right to smash 
the Black Sections idea before it got 
off the ground. 

Proponents of the Black Sections idea 
established themselves in the public 
eye at a conference in Birmingham 
earlier in the year. Their weaknesses 
were apparent. No political orientation 
emerged at all. Would Black Sections 
strengthen the right-wing of the party? 
Would they provide extra ammunition 
for the left? No one knew. 

This absence of policy and political 
orientation exacerbated tensions within 
the group. Suspicions on the question 
of opportunism reigned. Were prospective 
parliamentary candidates using the or- 
ganisation for their careers? This question, 
in particular, undermined any possibility 
of a strong and cohesive unit. 

One of the leading figures confided, 
only hours before the debate on the 
conference floor, “that it was a miracle 
that the group arrived at Conference 
intact.” 

Apart from a handful of press state- 
ments and a few meetings in different 
parts of the country, the Black Sections 
group hardly campaigned at all. Its pub- 
lic profile within the party and the 
labour movement was low if not negli- 
gible. 

Many a constituency delegate appeared 
bewildered on the issue. Others knew 
absolutely nothing about it at all. 
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balance of power was weighted heavily 


| in favour of the Kinnock/Hattersley/ 


Kaufman/Militant axis. 

The leadership was certain to win 
if it went to the vote. They had seen 
to that. Of the seven million votes at 
conference, six million belonged to 
the Trade Union barons and six hun- 
dred thousand to the CLPs. They had 
sewn up the Trade Union votes in the 
back rooms so the CLPs did not matter 
that much. 

Even so they were worried that the 
Black Sections would get a respectable 
vote. Lines were sent down that the 
movers of the motion should not push 
for a vote, they should remit the motion 
to the executive. The campaign refused. 
They were calling for a vote, they said, 
because they wanted to discover their 
support. 

One entered the conference on the 
opening day and the Militant groups 
were organised to the hilt. “Down with 
Black Sections” was the slogan which 
hit you at the front door and pursued 
delegates straight to the entrance. They 
were armed with a pamphlet which 
argued the case against Black Sections. 
The cadres were all black and the ar- 
gument was a simple one: “Black Sec- 
tions divide the working class.” 

They were the front line troops 
and there was no opposition. The cam- 
paign for Black Sections was nowhere 
to be seen or heard. 

The campaign made its first inter- 
vention at a conference fringe meeting 
on Monday October Ist. Russell Profitt, 
Parliamentary ‘hopeful for Lew- 
isham East, chaired the meeting. Also 
on the platform were Keith Vaz, pros- 
pective candidate for the European 
Parliament from Richmond and Barnes; 
Nurendra Makanjee and Bernie Grant, 
Haringey Councillors; Sharon Atkin, 
former Militant supporter; Joe Richard- 
son NEC member and Dianne Abbott, 
Westminister Councillor. 

Attendance was well up on the year 
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| before when they met in an _ airless, 
basement room. Close to 200 people 
were at the meeting, 50 of them black. 
Of the blacks, the majority were Militant 
supporters hostile to the platform. 

Profitt declared himself a Marxist, 
Grant wanted white people off his back, 
Vaz was charming, Richardson was for 
Black Sections and Abbot reiterated 
the argument that the party was taking 
the black vote for granted and the only 
way to secure that vote (80% of blacks 
and Asians vote labour) was to have 
Black Sections which would draw black 
people into the Labour Party. 

What was noticeable though was the 
high moral tone of the black speakers. 

The highlight of the second day of 
the Conference was Neil Kinnock’s 
speech. Blacks could not be very far 
from his mind. He wanted, he said, 
power so that “‘at the earliest possible 
time we want to pass and enforce laws 
to punish race and sex prejudice.” And 
that was that. 

He had stated his position in the 
pre conference manoeuvering, providing 
a sort of manifesto against Black Sections. 
It would create significant problems 
of racial definition which could lead 
to endless unproductive acrimony. Sec- 
ondly,it would be racially segregationist. 

It is around both these points that 
those against the idea of black sections 
mobilised. 

The debate proper was scheduled 
for Wednesday afternoon at 3.30 pm. 
By 4.30 the conference was still debat- 
ing issues surrounding defence: The 
leadership of the Black Sections cam- 
paign suspected chicanery and _ inter- 
vened on a point of order. The Chair- 
man assured them that the debate was 
on. 

Composite 51 was the first to be 
debated. Bernie Grant, Haringey coun- 
cillor representing Tottenham CLP moved 
the motion. He was amazed, he told the 
conference, that roads in the ward he 
represented on Haringey Council, were 
named after “places in Africa”. Dongola 
Road, for example, was named after a 
place in Africa and also an African king, 
the 17th century, King Boni lived in 
Phillip Lane. 

Leaders of the Trade Union batal- 
lions, who sat directly in front of the 
speaker’s rostrum, sat stony faced. 
They weren’t impressed. 


He added that blacks were not a 
priority in the labour movment; that 
the conference did not debate Grenada, 
Angola or Mozambique even though 
these were preoccupations of blacks 
in Britain. 

This did not impress them either. 

Should conference adopt black sec- 
tions then these matters could be de- 
bated. 


“& 
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Dianne Abbot waiting to speak in Debate 


Delegates arguing with Shadow Minister Stan Orme over Black Section Debate 


Stony stare. 

Grant persisted: “‘we are saying we’re 
being used.” 

They did not bat an eyelid. 

And so the stage was set. Another 
motion moved by Dianne Abbot and 
seconded. Abbot came from Padding- | 
ton where a black section existed and 
managed to recruit many blakcs into 
the party. 

Stony silence. 

‘The actual experience from thatBlack 
Section (in Paddington) is far from 
being ghettoes, far from being apart- 
heid — they’ve drawn black people into 
the party and they’ve maximised black 
involvement.” 

The battalions would not budge. 

And so it went on and on. 

The opposition was cheap and less 
impressive but they drew blood. If 
conference voted for the motion then 
we would be sent back on ‘“‘our ban- 
ana boats”, shouted a rather coarse 
delegate from the Post Office Engin- 
eers. 

Hattersley’s poodle from Birming- 
ham said that blacks were doing quite 
well in the Labour Party and integration 
was the way forward. 

Great applause. 


Then came the vote. On composite 
51 — 5,927,000 against and 500,000 for. 
On composite 52 — 5,427,000 against 
and 418,000 for. The vote was bad, but 
much worse was the fact that the cam- 
paign had confidently calculated two 
hours before that they would receive 2 
million votes. 

The only major Trade Union to 
support was the National Union of 
Mineworkers. Their appreciation for 
the difficulties faced by blacks stem- 
med from their experiences with the 
police in the last months. 

The other unions were, in the main, 
downright hostile and the extreme 
racial remarks which followed knew 
no bounds. One could, at that point, 
have believed that you had drifted 
into a National Front Conference by 
mistake. 

The defeat was humiliating, orches- 
trated as it was from the highest ranks 
of the party. The Black Sections cam- 
paign contributed to it in large measure. 
While the miners were able to mobi- 
lise thousands at the conference in sup- 
port of their motion, the campaign 
mobilised very little. Power counts. 

Oné could not help feeling that 
the Black Sections advocates wildly 
misunderstood the Labour Party. Com- 
ing as they did from London constit- 
uencies, they felt that the Labour Party 
was composed of white liberals. Alas 
it is not. The Trade Union bureaucracy 
is not only racial but does not have an 
ounce of liberal sympathy within it. 
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Labour Party Conference ’8 


A Pleasant 


|Conference 


Surprise 


LEILA HASSAN, Assistant Editor 
of Race Today, observes the 
Labour Party Conference 


The Labour Party is currently in confer- 
ence at Blackpool and we, the members 
of the public, have been primed by the 
media about the major issues involved, 
the debates to be thrashed out and evi- 
dently the positions of major persona- 
lities and institutions within the party 
on key questions. 

Would the National Executive con- 
demn what has been propagandised to 
be violence on the part of the miners’ 
pickets? Would Scargill steal the show 
and consequently upstage Neil Kinnock, 
the leader? Would Neil Kinnock be 
stabbed once, twice or thrice in the 
back? Or is he on or off the rack on 
the question of re-selection? 

We were schooled by the media to 
focus on these questions and on the 
personalities who were to speak and act 
on them. I fell for the bait. And then, 
as is the case in all sharp, political 
moments the unexpected took place. 

The debate on the miners’ strike was 
all but over. Scargill had come and gone 
to a tumultuous ovation. The hundreds 
of miners and their wives in attendance 
had made their presence felt from the 
floor and the visitors’ balconies, when the 
chairman told us he would call a miner’s 
wife to speak. A Mrs Muriel Williams 
from South Wales, a miner’s widow and 
mother of two striking miners, stepped 
on to the podium from her relative ob- 
scurity. She stood impassively and 
delivered, her Welsh lilt adding poignancy 
to her humble contribution. A quiet 
determination, a sound knowledge of 
mining packed in an easy delivery, her 
clear and firm view of current events 
shattered the complacency of the con- 
ference. 

At the end of her short, three minute 


Mrs Muriel Williams , 
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speech the conference could not contain 
itself. Upstaged Neil Kinnock certainly 
was, but from the most unexpected 
quarter. All other personalities and their 
positions on this and that issue succum- 
bed to the power, range and depth of 
this unknown personality. The confer- 
ence was overwhelmed. Grown men and 
women, steeled in years of political 
experience, broke down and wept. The 
standing ovation was spontaneous and 
prolonged. 

But the serious press gave little cover- 
age to her contribution and the impact 
she had. All attention is once. again 
focused on the major personalities, their 
victories and defeats. 

I am certain of one thing though. 
Such occurences only take place when 
deep currents of change haunt the society, 
generating these unexpected moments. 

Mrs Williams came across our sky 
like a comet and vanished. She and her 
kind will come again, I am sure, for with 
them rests the future of this country. 


This article first appeared as a Television 
Broadcast on Channel 4’s ‘Comment’, 
Tuesday 2 October 1984. 
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Late in 1983 workers at the Talbot 
car works in Poissy, a suburb of Paris, 
struck when the employers threatened 
mass redundancies. Eventually, 1905 
workers were made redundant. 1,200 
of these took up the government’s offer 
of retraining and are currently involved 
in preparatory courses. 

Twenty-six nationalities are represent- 
ed on the literacy course. They include 
Moroccans, Algerians, Senegalese, Malians, 
Portuguese, Turks and Pakistanis. 50% of 
those made redundant could neither 
read nor write, even in their own lan- 
guage. The courses include French, 
arithmetic, drawing, physical education 
(football) and first aid. 

The average age of these workers 
range from 35-40 and many of them 
were employed at Talbot for ten years. 
The workers on these courses complain 
that, “the classes are no use — they are 
just to keep us quiet”. A North African 
worker commented that “we are not here 
to learn a job. There’s so much unem- 
ployment and you are North African 
with, no qualifications, you’re at the 
bottom of the list”’. 


The government has replied that 
those jobs which the workers registered 
for require a knowledge of reading and 
writing and therefore, literacy training 
has to precede other forms of training. 
Lorry drivers have to be able to read a 
map and loading and delivery slips; 
storekeepers may have to use a computer 
terminal. 

Abdallah, one of the workers on the 
course, recounts how illiterate workers 
often had no contacts with French soci- 
ety other than those organised by the 
factory: “The Talbot bus picked us up 
in the morning and brought us back at 
night. When holidays came around, a 
bus would pick us up and take us to the 
airport. Talbot chartered a plane to take 
us to Morocco; it was the same for the 
return trip. We did not need to go to 


The French 
Connection 


Immigrant life in France is 
currently characterised by further 
redundancies in the car industry 
and stricter immigration control. 
Repatriation grants for the 
unemployed are on offer. 
KRISTIN COUPER reports 

from Paris. 


Paris. Someone took all our passports to 
the Consulate, had them stamped and 
brought them back. A civil servant came 
to the factory for the work and residence 
permits. A lot of us had no idea how to 
get around in France. We couldn’t talk 
French”’. . 


Many of the redundant workers can 
see no other solution but returning home. 
Most are likely to find themselves at Job 
Centres at the end of the course knowing 
a little French and arithmetic and with 
only half their 1983 salary to live on. 


Not much has changed on immigrant 
policy either. When Laurent Fabius 
became Prime Minister in July 1984, 
the secretariat for immigrants disappear- 
ed. Georgina Du Foix became the Minis- 
ter for Social Affairs and National Soli- 


darity and is still responsible for immi- 
gration policy. 

On October 1, after a meeting with the 
newly created National Council for the 
Immigrant Population, she declared: 
“One of the conditions of success of our 
integration policy is our capacity to con- 
trol immigration”. She announced that a 
single ten year permit would replace the 
present dual system of residence permits 
on the one hand so dependent on work 
permits on the other. This new arrange- 
ment would begin in December. And it 
represents a victory for those 20 young 
North Africans who marched in 1983 
from Marseilles to Paris for equality and 
against racism. President Mitterand con- 
ceeded this demand following a meeting 
with them at the end of the march. 

In late September this year a mini- 
crisis emerged in Dufoix’s department. 
Francois Lefort, a worker priest, resigned. 
He complained that “there have been too 
many lies” coming from the department 
which affected his credibility with the 
immigrant population. Temporary hous- 
ing estates, which were to be demolished 
at Pont de Bezons by September 1983 
and Gutenberg by May 1984, are still 
standing with only half the residents re- 
housed. Lefort added that the money 
is available but no local authorities 
want to rehouse immigrants. He com- 
plained that the government imposes 
nothing and the whole immigration 
policy is being sabotaged by the immo- 
bility of government departments and 
civil servants. He had been attacked 
by young people of immigrant origin and 
his car .burnt. He charged the govern- 
ment “to integrate young immigrants or 
else they will become outcasts”. 

Meanwhile, the young immigrants con- 
tinue in the ‘Here to stay, here to fight’ 
spirit. They have announced details 
of another march on Paris “to remind 
everyone that La France est comme une 
mobylette: pour avancer, il lui faut 
du melange. . .” (France is like a mo- 
torised bicycle: it needs some gas to 
start). On November 3 young people 
of North African, Portuguese, African, 
West Indian and Indo-Chinese origin 
including a lot of mixed couples, will 
start from five different parts of France. 

Each group will carry a part of a giant 
fresco which will be put together again 
on December 2 when they arrive in Paris 
where a mammoth cultural festival will 
be organised. 

Last year an estimated 70,000 people 
came out to support the 20 unemployed 
youths who marched from Marseilles to 
Paris. This year, Convergence 1984 for 
Equality, as the march is titled, is intend- 
ed to jog the collective memory of the 
French and to remind them of the 
many different elements which has made 
the French population over the centuries. 


London Bank 
Swindles Antiguans 


Several depositors, who placed their 
money with the locally registered, Inter- 
bank, in Antigua, are suing the bank for 
breaches of contract. 

Interbank first went to Antigua as 
Kendal and Dent Silverbank Antigua 
Ltd in 1980. It became Interbank after 
an English court ordered Kendal and 
Dent to close down immediately in 
England. They were found guilty of 
inducing members of the public to de- 
posit money with it by publishing false 
brochures and false accounts. The trial 
judge, Justice Alan Hayman, concluded, 
in his summing up, that “this was a com- 
pany from which the public should be 
protected”. 

No such protection was forthcoming 
from the government of Antigua, des- 
pite repeated warnings by the national 
newspaper, ‘Outlet’, about Interbank’s 
irregular and unusual banking practices. 

From its inception Interbank did not 
bring any money into Antigua and never 
fullfilled its obligations under the Bank- 
ing Act of Antigua. Despite all this, 
Interbank was given a licence to op- 
erate in Antigua. 

With the stamp of approval from the 
Vere Bird regime, the bank proceeded 
to pull in millions of dollars of cash 
from locals who were attracted to the 
unusually high rates of interest. In re- 
turn for their cash deposits, they were 


pal officer of Interbank, was declared 
bankrupt in England before clearing 
off to Antigua. He managed to recruit, 
onto the board, several local worthies, 
among them a local barrister, Tim Ken- 
dall and medical practitioners, Dr Prince 
Ramsay -and Dr H.A.L. Tomlinson. 
The latter was named Vice-Chairman 
of the Board and was paid $ 3,000 (Ant) 
per month in this capacity. 
Months after Interbank opened its 
doors for business both Kendall & Ram- 
say resigned. Dr Ramsay was reportedly 


given so-called negotiable cer- 
tificates of deposit. 
Jao Luis Perestrello, the princi- 


Our Antiguan correspondent 
investigates the workings of the 
London based Kendal, 
Dent Silverbank Ltd in Antigua 


unhappy about certain dishonest, finan- 
cial practices that he had observed. 
Dr Tomlinson remained and was accused 
of reporting the private conversations of 
local board members to the white, over- 
seas directors. 

Tomlinson is now the major litigant 
against the board of which he is a mem- 
ber. He invested a substantial portion 
of money in a fixed account with the 
promise that on maturity, he would re- 
ceive § 200,000 (Ant). On the date 
of maturity Interbank was unable to 
pay the promised sum. 

In another case of an Antiguan de- 
positor, a sum of money was placed 
on a fixed account and certificates 
were issued showing that $ 10,000 (Ant) 
would be paid to her on September 
4th 1984. 

When the certificates were duly 
presented on September 4th, the de- 
positor was informed that the money 
had to be sent by the bank’s princi- 
pals in the United Kingdom. The manage- 
ment of the bank could not say when 
the money would arrive from London. 

Numerous complaints about Inter- 
bank have been received at the Ministry 
of Finance by angry and frustrated 


depositors who have been unable to 
regain their money. 

In mid-September Interbank announ- 
ced an extraordinary general meeting 
for Thursday, September 27th. On Tues- 
day 25th September, Government Sen- 
ator, Bill Abbott, personally escorted 
a top Perestrello aide through the VIP 
lounge and past customs. This open 
association with and assistance to Joa 
Luis Perestrello and the Interbank top 
brass, by a senior Government official, 
has led to local speculation of govern- 
ment complicity. 

The September 27th extraordinary 
meeting considered, among other things, 
a report from the Interbank Committee 
of Salvation which was appointed at 
the last board meeting in June of this 
year. The Salvation Committee was 
unable to offer any solution to Inter- 
bank’s crisis. 

Attorney General, Keith Forde, and 
Mr Hudson Ambrose, a senior official 
with the Ministry of Finance responsi- 
ble for off-shore banking, were dispatched 
to London to investigate Interbank’s 
assets in England. A call to Interbank’s 
London office revealed that the Attorney 
General was in the office ‘‘having drinks”’. 
The Interbank official in London as- 
sured us that “the government (of An- 
tigua) is on our side”’. 

Antigua’s diplomatic representative 
in London, Ron Saunders, claimed that 
he knows “absolutely nothing’’ about 
the Interbank issue. 

Meanwhile, another bank, calling itself 
the First Continental Bank of Barbuda, 
has been set up on Antigua’s sister isle. 
The Bank of America in the U.S. is se- 
eking to have ‘rubber cheques’ issued 
by this bank reconciled as well as at- 
tempting to have other financial transac- 
tions rectified. Prime Minister Bird 
presided at the opening. 

Only six hundred adults live on the 
tiny island of Barbuda. 
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I visited Jamaica recently and this is 
what I found, among other things. Two 
right-wing, conservative writers, well 
known in Jamaica and the English-speak- 
ing Caribbean, and regarded as trumpet- 
blowers for Seaga, have had to concede 
that Seaga’s Jamaica, under the tutelage 
of Reagan, and with substantial and 
unheard of levels of US aid, is in deep 
crisis. 

The first is John Hearne, novelist 
and journalist, who wrote in the Sept- 
ember 20 issue of the Gleaner that 
“there is a devil in waiting”. Mark you, 
the devil to which John Hearne was 
referring was not Michael Manley or 
socialism. The devil in waiting is the 
anarchic violence which has overwhelm- 
ed Jamaican society. Naturally, since 
Reagan’s darling, Edward Seaga, has 
been in power, the world press has 
kept silent about this extraordinary 
level of violence in Jamaica. Were Man- 
ley in power it would be screaming 
across every headline to ruin tourism. 

Hearne was appalled that in the 9 
months of 1984, the stunning figure 
of 388 Jamaicans had been murdered. 
The latest of these is an entire Chinese- 
Jamaican family. The father, mother, 
and children were all murdered, after be- 
ing bound hand and foot, in their home. 
Their safe was robbed and the family 
wiped out. Hearne felt that these grue- 
some murders, were as bad as the 1980 
election year when, with destabilisation, 
some 600 Jamaicans lost their lives. 
There was in Hearne’s view the devil 
of anarchy waiting in the wings. Hearne 
forgot to write that besides 388 mur- 
ders, the police had shot and killed 
136 people in Jamaica. 19 police in 
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@ paid up. No law prescribes all this”. 

The Seaga Government, scraping for 

foreign exchange, was imposing ridic- 

ulous regulations without parliamentary 
One year after the Grenadian 
revolution degenerated into an 
internal bloodbath, and 
succumbed to the American 
military intervention, 
TIM HECTOR, Antiguan political 


writer and activist, describes a 
Caribbean in total crisis. 


turn had been shot and killed. A system 
had collapsed and nothing had replaced 
it. 

The following day, Maurice Cargill, 
the well-known Jamaican journalist, who 
had fled to Miami in fear of socialism 
in the Manley years, took up where 
Hearne left off. But he went further. 
Much further in fact. 

Alarmed at Seaga Government inter- 
ference, Cargill wrote: “One such is 
that before a businessman or firm is 
allowed to bid for foreign currency, 
certificates must be produced showing 
that P.A.Y.E. deductions, Company Tax, 
Education Tax and contributions to 
the National Insurance Fund, National 
Housing Trust and H.E.A.R.T. are all 
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sanction. Rule by Parliament is being 
jettisoned. 

Continues Cargill: “When any govern- 
ment starts doing that watch out, my 
hearties. You are in deep trouble”. 

Of course, Cargill never heard of 
Antigua and Barbuda where loans 
are entered into, by government, with- 
out parliamentary approval, and where 
public corporations do not present 
their accounts of public funds for 
parliamentary scrutiny, not even when 
it was a two-party State, far less so 
when it is a One-Party State. If Cargill 
had heard of this he would have said 
that we in Antigua are not in deep 
trouble, we are in the cesspit. 

However, continues Cargill, “So we 
in Jamaica are in deep trouble now. 
When next you go to get a marriage 
certificate, don’t be surprised if you 
are required first to produce a receipt 
for land taxes.” 

Worse, writes Cargill, “I now confi- 
dently await an edict which will permit 
me to write my column only if I can 
prove that my pen was legally imported 
and that I enjoy regular bowel move- 
ments”. 

In other words, Cargill without know- 
ing it, finds himself on the side of Marx 
denouncing the type of state prevalent 
in the Caribbean, which, in the words 
of Marx, “‘attempts to control, regulate 
and superintend the most comprehensive 
manifestations of life, down to its most 
insignificant stirrings’. The monster-State 
is a fact and feature of Caribbean political 
decline and crisis. 

Like Marx, Cargill says, ‘I do not, 
as you may have gathered, enjoy the 
stink of Big Government, nor the body 
odour of bloody bureaucracy”’. 

So along with the spate of murders, 
there is the stink of big government 
and the odour of an_all-controlling 
bureaucracy. 

But what does Cargill see as putting 
Jamaica back together again. Says he: 
however much we may all value freedom 
and democracy we have got to face the 
bitter fact, that once a country falls 
into a certain degree of savagery, anarch- 
ism and indiscipline, those values may 
have to be suspended to bring back some 
order in society.” This is shocking. 
Cargill parts company with Marx and 
joins company with Hitler. Cargill calls 
openly and in print for fascism, the 
strong-man “‘to bring back some order”’, 
a Caribbean version of Stalin or Hitler 
in the 30’s, a time of another world 
depression. Values like ‘“democracy”’ and 
“freedom” have to 


be suspended and 
Pinochet installed in Jamacia, or rather, | 


Seaga must play Jamaica’s Pinochet. 
That is Cargill’s fascist prescription. 

Mark you well, the social crisis which 
alarms Cargill is all over the English- 
speaking Caribbean. Any citizen, in any 
Caribbean territory, St Lucia or Antigua, 
Montserrat or Guyana, Trinidad or Bar- 
bados would take Cargill’s description 
of the crisis in Jamaica as being true 
to her or his own territory. Cargill de- 
scribes the economic and political crisis 
which manifests itself as a social crisis 
thus: “Violent crime is _ particularly 
menacing but in Jamaica today it is 
only one aspect of a general disregard 
for civilised values and behaviour. This 
runs the full gamut of our society from 
ill-manners, loud and noisy behaviour 
in public places, vulgarity and bad taste 
in what is called popular ‘music’, bribery 
and corruption in the civil service, sharp 
practice in some professions, and the 
general disregard for honourable and 
gentlemanly behaviour between persons”. 

In other words, Cargill has described 
what he would not admit, that an econ- 
omic and social system has collapsed, 
going from chronic unemployment to 
catastrophic unemployment; the state 
cannot meet basic and necessary social 
expenditure in education, health, roads; 
water, food; hustlers at the top and 
bottom of society therefore rule the 
roost. While at the top there is official 
criminality by law, it is matched by 
unlawful criminality at the base. These 
are the unmistakeable signs that a sys- 
tem, economic, political and social has 
collapsed and nothing has replaced it. 
Concludes Cargill: “There are, in fact, 
two major ways of losing our liberties. 
One way is to allow a government to 
rule us by whim, regulation, smarty- 
pants schemes instead of by law”. If 
Cargill had experience of the Bird re- 
gime’s rule by whim, regulation, cor- 
ruption, mismanagement and smarty- 
pants schemes without parliamentary 
| approval, Cargill would have gone out 
of his mind long ago. But he continues: 
“The other way is for a society to become 
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Road workers in Grenada. 
so murderous, anarchic, dishonest and 
indisciplined that rule by heavy hand 
becomes necessary. We seem to be 
heading both ways at once”. Cargill 
sees, like the right-wing everywhere 
no alternative but some government 
“to place us all, under heavy manners”. 
His words not mine! 

Needless to say, Cargill is completely 
wrong about the solution. What we 
need is not less democracy but more. 
What we need is the decentralisation 
of power, and the break up of the old, 
colonial, authoritarian state, and its 
replacement by bringing the people in. 

The community and the police will 
have to work hand in hand in a new 
arrangement to end wanton murders, 
open violation of the law and the spread 
of anti-social elements, mainly at the 
top, running amok. This has to be based 
on giving the small farmer the land in 
economic units and in co-operatives 
to reduce the local food bill. The Caricom 
community of 5 million has an incredible 
$1 billion food import bill! And in 
places like Antigua, two-thirds of the 
arable land is abandoned! There lies 


the root of the economic dislocation 
and the subsequent social chaos. 

Bringing the people in means involve- 
ment through Education Boards and 
raising the money by social activity 
to meet the educational needs which 
government revenue cannot meet. It 
involves a Human Rights Commission, 
made up of Christian Council, Bar As- 
sociation, Chamber of Commerce, Youth 
Council, Police representatives, Trades 
Unions and Community organisations, 
which receives complaints and investi- 
gates all human rights abuses and sees 
to it they are set right. Such a Human 
Rights Commission must operate inde- 
pendent of government power. 

What is required, too, is to bring 
the workers into decision-making in 
the public sector, so that a surplus 
can be created for housing and invest- 
ment. 

Without these, we will get Cargill’s 
strong-man, Pinochet, Trujillo, Perez 
Jimenez, Bastista, Duvalier or Coard 
“who would place us all under heavy 
manners”. And have no doubt about 
it, Seaga, Bird, Adams, Compton, Burn- 
ham are all headed to, or have already 
reached, the destination where they 
would “place us all under heavy man- 
ners”. Because the system they op- 
erate and the state-power they hold 
cannot deal with the thorough-going 
economic crisis, the wanton debt-trap, 
the foreign-exchange crisis, the balance 
of payments deficits, the catastrophic 
unemployment. 

We must repeat the point: a social 
system has collapsed throughout the 
Caribbean and nothing has replaced 
it. Therefore, official and unofficial 
crime is the predominant reality, threat- 
ening to produce assorted versions of 
Haiti and Duvalier up and down the 
Caribbean. 

Either we bring the people in and 
create a new state and a new society, 
or we go the way of barbarism as in 
Haiti’s Duvalier. The choice is clear: 
Socialism or barbarism. 


Debut album from one of Jamaica’s 
foremost dub-poets. 
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Trinidad 
Government 
Minister in 

Bribe Scandal 


In February 1980, the Trinidad & To- 


bago government awarded a $ 72 mill- 
ion (T.T.) contract to the Texas based 
construction company, Sam P. Wallace, 
to build a Racing Complex in central 
Trinidad. 

Former government minister and ex 
chairman of the Trinidad & Tobago 
Racing Authority, John O’Halloran, ne- 
gotiated the contract on behalf of the 
government. 

It has since been revealed that O’Hall- 
oran accepted a bribe of § 3.6 million 
(T.T.) to favour Sam P. Wallace. 

When the bribe story became public, 
O’Halloran sold all his business interests 
in the country and, like the proverbial 
thief in the night, fled the country 
to Panama. 

It is widely believed that O’Halloran 
was allowed to leave the country by 
the government law enforcement agencies. 
For had he stayed, and suffered arrest 
and prosecution, he would spill the beans 
on some of his colleagues. Presently, 
there is a warrant for his arrest. 

In recent weeks Sam P. Wallace 
repaid the $ 3.6 million (T.T.) bribe 
to the government together with an- 
other $ 4.5 million (T.T.) in settlement 
of outstanding litigation. 

When asked to comment on_ this 
latest development, Attorney General, 
Russell Martineau, replied cautiously, 
“I am staying in my crease. I’m not 
getting involved in that”’. 


A top Bahamian Cabinet minister and 
close friend of Bahamas Prime Minister, 
Lynden O. Pindling allegedly laundered 
$ 1 million in cash for an accused Ameri- 
can drug smuggler and gangster, according 
to bank documents and_ testimony 
obtained by the Bahamas Commission 
of Inquiry. 

Kendal W. Nottage, a lawyer who 
until last week was Minister of Youth, 
Sports and Cultural Affairs, transported 
$ 1 million cash from Fort Lauderdale 
in the U.S. to the Bahamas in 1980, 
according to the testimony of a convic- 
ted drug smuggler. 

The money then wasallegedly siphoned 
through a “shelf”? company back to the 
United States. 

The smuggler says the cash came 
from Salvatore Michael Caruana, a 
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-The Bahamas 


Salvatore Caruna 


federal drug fugitive and convicted 
bank robber, who has been identified 
as a member of the Raymond Patriarca 
organized crime family of New England. 

Nottage denies ever meeting Caruana 
or laundering any of his money. He 
says he doesn’t know how his unlisted 
phone numbers turned up in an address 
book seized from the accused smuggler. 

“T do not know Mr Caruana. I do 
not know of his police record. I do 
not know of his reputation.” Nottage 
said. 

Caruana was arrested near Boston 
on November 26, 1983, and charged 
with running a multimillion-dollar mar- 
ijuana and hashish smuggling ring. He 
skipped bond last April and disappeared. 

Investigators have uncovered a web 
of ‘‘Caruana-related” companies esta- 
blished by Nottage’s wife Rubie, who 


Drugs and the 
Bahamian Minister 


is also a Nassau lawyer. 

One of those companies loaned the 
Nottages $ 400,000 to purchase a hotel 
in Freeport in July 1980. No mortgage 
was ever filed, and the money has never 
been repaid. According to commission 
testimony, Caruana has bragged that 
he is the hotel’s real owner. 

“Tm not that type of person,” Nottage 
replied. “I will not front for anybody.” 

These accusations are among the 
most serious to emerge from the 10- 
month investigation led by the Commis- 
ssion of Inquiry. If true, one of the 
Bahamas’ most powerful figures and 
one of Pindling’s closest associates has 
a central role in a money-washing scheme 
hatched by American mobsters and 
drug dealers. 

Nottage says he never met Salvatore 


Kendal Nottage 


Caruana and would never launder money. 

However, bank records show that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars passed 
through four Bahamian companies set 
up by Rubie Nottage. Most of the money 
eventually was transferred back to 
U.S. corporations identified as Caruana 
holdings. 

In one transaction last year, Mrs 
Nottage shifted $ 239,083.83 from 


her U.S. clients’ account into that of 


International Premium Investments Ltd., 


a Caruana company. Mrs Nottage testified 
that she couldn’t recall what the money 


was for. 
Kendal Nottage has since resigned 


together with Arthur Hanna, Minister 
of Finance and deputy Prime Minister, 
Perry Christie, Tourism Minister; Hous- 
ing Minister Hubert Ingraham and form- 
er Agriculture Minister, George Smith. 


Asian Diary 


Power Play 
in the Punjab 


A new power centre has emerged in 
Punjab — in the unlikeliest of places. 
With Bhindranwale eliminated and the 
important Akali leaders in jail, it is the 
five high priests of the Sikhs who have 
come to occupy centre-stage in the Pun- 
jab drama. 

Their emergence breaks with a six- 
decade history of the Akali movement 
during which the priests kept away 
from politics, confining themselves to 
religious affairs. Only the jathedar of 
the Akal Takht, the highest temporal 
and religious seat of the Sikhs, played 
any significant part in politics, but 
only when he declared one or other 
of the Akalis to be tankhaiya — some- 
one guilty of religious misconduct. 

All that has now changed. Jathedar 
Kirpal Singh of the Akal Takht, Sahib 
Singh of the Golden Temple, Pritam 
Singh, head priest of the Akal Takht, 
Jathedar Harcharan Singh Mahalon of 
the Takht Keshgarh Sahib of Anand- 
pur and Jathedar Lakha Singh of the 
Dam-Dama Takht in Bhatinda have 
been embroiled in negotiations with 
the emissaries of the Centre and state. 
Kirpal Singh and Sahib Singh were 
handy soon after Operation Bluestar 
when they declared on radio and tel- 
evision that the Golden Temple had not 
suffered much damage. They were 
obliged to retract within a month when 
| the militants came down heavily against 
them. 

Their next public act was the World 
Sikh Convention which boosted their 
image as did President Zail Singh’s well- 
publicised meetings with them last 
month. Mrs Indira Gandhi too has found 
the priests - some of them - convenient 
to talk to. 

Their crowning moment came when 
the Golden Temple was handed to 
them and not to the Akalis or the Shi- 


romani Gurudwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee (SGPC) which actually runs 
the shrines. 

But the spotlight has also turned 
on the differences that exist among 
Sikhs. Their exoneration of the Pres- 
ident has been described as being against 
Sikh tradition, and they have been 
threatened with dire consequences if 
they repeat it. Also, two other priests, 
the jathedars of the gurudwaras at Patna 
and Nanded have been kept out of the 
quintet, although Sikh tradition says 
that it is the jathedars of the takhts 
and not the high priests who are su- 
preme. Moreover, Kirpal Singh and 


Mahalon have taken opposing positions | 


on certain issues: when Mahalon offered 
prayers on October 5 for all those killed 
in Punjab in the last three years, Kirpal 
Singh rebuked him publicly. 

The authority of the high priests 
has not gone without challenge, as 
the incident of October 1 indicated 


and the militants called them “‘parasites’’. 
And such challenge is likely to grow 
in the weeks ahead. 


The five high priests of the Golden Temple: 
centre-stage 


Rao visits Delhi 


Nt. Rama Rao’s October 5 visit to New 
Delhi has led to wild rumours. Four 
days after his wife’s death due to can- 
cer, he came from Hyderabad in the 
morning, met President Zail Singh and 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi by appoint- 
ment. He saw no opposition leaders 
and made no attacks on Mrs Gandhi. 
After a “tame” press conference, he 
flew back home. 

This led to speculation that he may 
have struck a secret deal with Mrs Gandhi, 
that he would show no more interest 
in getting the Opposition parties to- 
gether to fight her in the coming gen- 
eral elections. In turn, she will let him 
rule Andhra Pradesh undisturbed. 

India Today investigations reveal that 
these rumours have no basis. NTR the 
film star became a politician in a record 
time of nine months by opposing Mrs 
Gandhi’s style of politics and winning 
the Andhra Assembly elections in Jan- 
uary last year. He was the man who 
took the first initiative since the last 
general elections to unite the warring 


Opposition parties by organising a con- 
clave in the Vijayawada in May 1983. 
When he was unjustly dismissed in Aug- 
ust, that once again provided a chance 
to the Opposition parties to come to- 
gether. 


By nature, NTR is emotional. Mrs 
Gandhi sent him a bouquet at the nurs- 
ing home when he came to Delhi with 
his MLA’s to meet Zail Singh. Touch- 
ed by the gesture, he telephoned to 
thank her. When Sankar Dayal Sharma re- 
called him as chief minister, NTR be- 
lieved that he was doing it under or- 
ders from the President and the prime 
minister and thanked them on the tel- 
ephone. What is not known is that he 
also telephoned to thank all the Op- 
position leaders who stood by him in 
his fight and wrote personal letters to 


| editors of 30 newspapers and _ period- 


ee — 
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icals for the moral support they lent him 
through their editorials and reportage. 

His meeting with Mrs Gandhi, accor- 
ding to what NTR told his close friends 
in Hyderabad, was extremely business- 
like. He requested financial help from her 
to tackle the drought in the state and 
invited her to visit the affected areas. 
On her part, Mrs Gandhi promised all 
possible assistance and accepted the 
invitation. 

There were no aides present at the 
meeting. So, even if they discussed 
something else, nobody knows what 
they talked about. Neither Mrs Gand- 
hi’s colleagues including Andhra Con- 
gress (1) leaders nor NTR’s confidants 
have a clue to this. Andhra Congress 
(1) leaders, who visited the capital later 
pleaded ignorance. Indeed, they are 
reconciled to the fact that the Telugu 
Desam will wipe them out in the Lok 
Sabha poll. Should NTR dissolve the 
Assembly and ask for a fresh election 
to the state legislature, they fear the 
Congress (I) may be decimated in that 
too. 

Further, “friendship”? with Mrs Gandhi 
would mean the end of NTR the pol- 
itician. If anybody is conscious of this, 
NTR certainly is. The month-long trau- 


*ma during August-September has made 


NTR something of a politician, ‘which 
he was not earlier. 

Said I.K. Gujral, a protagonist of 
opposition unity: “As soon as he over- 
comes the shocks (of bypass surgery, 
ouster from power and the death of his 
wife from cancer), NIR must call a 
meeting of opposition leaders, if only 
to put an end to all this speculation.” 
Added Ramoji Rao, the Andhra news- 
paper baron who stood by NTR through- 
out: “There’s no occasion for NTR 
to attack Mrs Gandhi now. Why should 
he pounce on her when there is no 
need?” Come election announcement, 
and all this may change. 
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Virgin 
Appears in Sky: 
Woman 
Gives Birth to 


Chicken 


o & The old is dying, and the 

new cannot be born.” Anto- 
nio Gramsci once reflected in his Prison 
Notebooks. “In this interregnum a great 
variety of morbid symptoms appear.” 
In Latin America, there is no better 
place to find these symptoms than in 
the conservative press. Combine an 
editor’s awareness of the power of 
media and the depth of many read- 
ers’ religious beliefs and superstitions, 
and the result can be crude political 


manipulation. Here are two _ recent 
illustrations. 
First Chile. In the town of Villa 


Alemana, just east of the seaport of 
Valparaiso, stands the house of a re- 
tired Navy officer. In November of 
last year, strange things began happen- 
ing in the sky over his back yard. A 
teen-age boy, who had spent most of 
his life in state institutions, began to 
tell locals that the Virgin Mary had 
appeared to him in the clouds. She 
had delivered two messages to the over- 
awed teen-ager; first, that the Chilean 
people should “pray for Russia,” and 
second, that “the priests have taken 
the wrong road.” 

Within no time, the place had be- 
come a veritable tourist attraction for 
the faithful or the gullible. The Vir- 
gin dutifully appeared to the crowds 
on several occasions. Though she hov- 


ered in the clouds, in living colour and 
3-D, she declined to speak again, much 
to the disappointment of the multitude. 

By now the local bishops were dis- 
turbed and suspicious. Reports circulated 
that strange-looking young men with 
trucks full of equipment had been seen 
close to the naval officer’s house. Who 
were they? Plainclothes secret police 
of the CNI? A team of investigators 
set up by the Bishop of Valparaiso 
declared that the Virgin in the clouds 
was “a false image.” But how was she 
manufactured? Hologram? Slide project- 
ion? Or was it all done with mirrors? 

The right-wing press took up the 
case of the suspended Virgin with alacrity. 
After all, she provided a useful distrac- 
tion from more troublesome contem- 
porary issues such as the Sixth National 
Day of Protest against the Pinochet 
regime, or the public call for the CNI 
to be dissolved. Her swipe at local church 
activism was also neatly timed, for 
in November the Catholic Church was 
giving important backing to the swel- 
ling protest movement. The message was 
clear and topical and the right-wing press 
lapped it up. Next, went the joke in 
Chile, she will tell us that it is un-Chris- 
tian for housewives to bang their sauce- 
pans in protest against the dictatorship. 

In Nicaragua too, ‘false images’ of 
the Virgin have long been a staple feature 
of the daily La Prensa, which alternates 
between conservative polemics and Na- 
tional Enquirer-style sensationalism. There 
was one, for example, whose statue 
sweated (tears, supposedly, for San- 
dinista Godlessness). La Prensa has 
also regaled its readers with two-headed 
calves, UFOs and earthquakes —_ all 
the proof you could wish that the uni- 
verse cannot be subjected to the dia- 
bolical forces of dialectical materialism. 

Even so, La Prensa outdid itself in 


February. “Mother gives birth to chicken!” 
proclaimed the headline. All the ingre- 
dients were there; even the slum where 
the dire omen was witnessed seemed well 
chosen: it was the Barrio Jorge Dimitrov, 
named after the famous Bulgarian Com- 
munist leader. 

Not surprisingly, Senora Amanda 
Carballo, the unfortunate woman in 
question, could find no explanation 
for the event. Nor could the neighbours, 
who had watched for a month in mysti- 
fication as “a small protuberance” 
grew in the stomach of the mother- 
to-be. Nor, most importantly of all 
for La Prensa’s readership, could “a 
little nun from the College of Christ 
the King, “who was conveniently on 
hand to answer the bewildered report- 
er’s questions. “I can say nothing,” 
said the Sister ominously. “This is some- 
thing abnormal.” 

Meanwhile, the two pound black 
and white chicken (born dead, unfor- 
tunately, so unable to tell its side of 
the story) was placed on public display 
in a glass jar. There, according to La 
Prensa’s final paragraph, it became 
“the principal topic of conversation 
among neighbours of the Barrio Dimitrov, 
who offered their conjectures about this 
event that violates the laws of nature.” 
Like the Virgin of Villa Alemana, the 
chicken’s message was clear. 

The Reagan administration, mean- 
while, has designated a new special 
envoy to Central America, to replace 
the unlamented Richard Stone. The 
newcomer is Harry W. Shlaudeman, 
admittedly a stranger to Central Ameri- 
ca, but by no means unfamiliar to the 
tricky ways of Latin American politics. 
The name may already be familiar to 
our readers. Shlaudeman acquired his 
field experience first as assistant to 
Special Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
in the wake of the 1965 invasion of 
the Dominican Republic. Later, he 
served from 1969-1973 as deputy 
chief of mission in the U.S. Embassy 
in Santiago, Chile. During that tour 
of duty, he was responsible for drafting 
the ‘“Shlaudeman Paper,” an_ influen- 
tial contingency plan for dealing with 
the new socialist government of Salva- 
dor Allende. The rest is history. 

From Chile, Shlaudeman was given 
onward postings as Ambassador to Ven- 
ezuela, then Peru and Argentina. The trans- 
planting of his Chilean experience to 
Central America could be _ intriguing 
to watch, especially if La Prensa be- 
gins to replace its folksy bottled chickens 
with high tech Virgins in the skies over 
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COMMIE WITCHUNT 


at a turn around for 

Kenya’s Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Elijah Mwangale! 
High hopes I had for this up 
and coming starlet when he 
chaired the Commission of 
Enquiry into the murder of J. 
M. Karuki, a member of the 
Kenyan Parliament. 

Mwangale, it was, who 
had the courage to identify 
the murderous thugs from 
among Kenyatta’s closest asso- 
ciates, including a Minister of 
State. Courageous was he to 
recommend that those iden- 
tified be brought to justice. 

Alas this was a temporary 
aberration. Elijah is now the 
ranting and raving Foreign 
Minister who demands of 
Geoffrey Howe,  Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary, that the 
government stops, forthwith, 
the play, ‘The Trial of Dedan 
Kimathi.’ Kimathi, for those 
of you who do not know, led 
the guerilla war for Kenyan 
independence from the British. 

Mwangale insists that this 
play, directed by Kenyan 
writer-in-exile, Ngugi wa 
Thiong’o, is being supported 
by communist groups. 

I must declare an interest. 
As a member of the Brixton 
based Creation for Liberation, 
I was active in organising 
support for this dramatic 
effort. I confess to an uncom- 
promising opposition to the 
Kenyan regime, but I do take 
exception to being targeted as 
a supporter of those geriatrics 
in the Kremlin. 

I am tempted to popu- 
larise the following slogans: 
‘Down with the Kremlin: 
Long live Solidarity in 
Poland. Down with the 
Kenyan regime: Long live 
Dedan Kimathi’. 

So there! 


FENNIS TAKES A 
BEATING 


ennis Augustine, former 

Grenadian High Commis- 
sioner in London, is finding 
life extremely difficult back in 
his native Grenada. 

Shunned by the Maurice 


Bishop faction of the New 
Jewel Movement, Fennis toy- 
ed with the idea of running as 
an independent in the impen- 
ding parliamentary elections in 
his home _ constituency of 
Victoria. 

Victorians tell me that he 
hasn’t got a ghost of a chance 
and would be hard put to save 
his deposit. 

Whatever little popularity 
he enjoyed evaporated when 
he came into conflict with 
local fisherman, Vic Scott. 
Giving away height, weight 
and reach, Fennis succumbed 
to a severe beating from a 
strong and spritely man of 
the seas. 

Villagers, I hear, turned on 
a beaten and cowed Fennis, 
slashing the tyres of his car. 

Local sources assure me 
that his return to the British 
Bar is imminent, for he is 
currently feeling out his con- 
tacts in the Temple for a 
place in chambers. Any offers? 
Lord Gifford please note! 


~ BERNIE’S DEMISE 


hen Bernie Grant stood up 

at a Labour Party fringe 
meeting on Black Sections, 
and announced that he was 
representing the Black Trade 
Unionists Solidarity Move- 
ment, I almost fell off my 
chair. 

In what capacity I tho- 
ught? For only a couple of 
days before a document land- 
ed on my desk from one 
Neville Adams, acting secre- 
tary of that organisation. 

Titled Acting Secretary’s 
Annual Report, the docu- 
ment proceeded to lambast 
Comrade Grant for a cata- 
logue of misdeeds. ‘Maverick 
politics’, “scabi, ‘crude 
opportunism’ are some of the 
more colourful epithets used 
to discredit our Bernie. 

Perhaps the most damning 
indictment was contained in 
that section of the report 
which referred to a Racism 
Awareness Programme Unit, 
or R.A.P.U. for short. Bernie, 
we are told teamed up with 
other members of the B.T.U. 
S.M. to offer open market 
courses at £600 a time. These 


courses aim to make white 
people aware of racism. One 
of the takers was the Hendon 
Police College who were 
happy to enlist R.A.P.U.’s 
services at a time when their 
dismissal of black lecturer, 
John Fernandes, was causing 
such a public furore. 

This and other charges led 
the organisation to censure 


Bernie and call for his 
resignation as chairman. 
Bernie now finds himself 
in further difficulties, as my 
B.T.U.S.M. sources categori- 
cally deny that Bernie was 
ever mandated to speak on 
their behalf at the Black 
Sections meeting. It is the 
end of Bernie, I am afraid. 


MEDIA MOVES: 
THE END FOR 
TREVOR PHILLIPS? 


lack on Black, LWT’s Chan- 

nel 4 magazine programme 
for blacks, enters its third 
series, but only just. Trevor 
Phillips, the programme’s pro- 
ducer, is hanging in there by 
the skin of his teeth. He re- 
mains the sole survivor of 
the original team, all the 
others having left on the 
sourest of notes. : 

A question mark hangs 
over the future of prim-and 
proper Pauline Black after her 
distasteful haranguing of 
Coretta King, the esteemed 
wife of the late Martin Luther 
King. 

News has reached me that 
a senior executive at London 
Weekend said that this is 
Trevor’s last opportunity. 


Should he fail again, then he 
will be treated like all fail- 
ures in the organisation. When 
asked how are failures treated, 
the reply was direct, ‘OUT!’ 

Moreover, the programme’s 
financers, Channel 4, are none 
too happy about affairs at 
Black on Black. Three million 
pounds later and nothing to 
show for it but a tame and 
lame outfit has caused much 
anxiety in Charlotte Street. 

Phillips has cobbled to- 
gether a new team, and 
Black on Black watchers are 
taking bets on how many will 
remain by the end of the 
series which begins in January. 
To coin a Jamaican gambling 
metaphor, this is Trevor’s 
last parrados’. 


TROUBLE AT 
BLACK LONDONERS 


adio London’s Black Lon- 

doners programme lurches 
from crisis to crisis. My mole 
tells me that a letter is cur- 
rently on the desk of the 
Controller of BBC radio in 
which programme presenter, 
Alex Pascall, complains bit- 
terly about the erratic beha- 
viour of a member of his 
team. 


Matters reached a_ head 
when Tom Adams, Prime 
Minister of Barbados, visited 
this country to give a lec- 
ture sponsored by the West 
India Committee, an organi- 
sation of capitalists with ex- 
tensive interests in the Carib- 
bean. 

Long suspected as a poodle 


of this organisation, the errant - 


journalist organised a live 
broadcast linked to the Voice 
of Barbados and the Antigua 
radio station. This was done, 


I am told, without the per- 
mission of either Pascall or the 
programme’s producer. 

At the end of the meet- 
ing, the poodle returned to the 
studio and was overheard talk- 
ing on the phone to the Voice 
of Barbados. He apologised to 
his friends there for the fact 
that hecklers could be heard 
on the broadcast. He promised 
his masters that he did try to 


place the microphone in such 
a position so as to avoid this. 
Finally he ,identified who the 
hecklers were and the organi- 
sations to which they belong. 

It seems too that Alex 
is troubled by the extensive 
taxi fares and drink bills 
which his underling claims, 
particularly in the face of the 
Beeb’s austerity programme. 

When last seen the poodle 
was singing the refrain, 
“Somebody up there likes 


” 


me. 
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Batting and 
Great Batsmen 


If I were on my death bed, leaving behind 
my last and most considered statements 
about batting, I would have to place two 
batsmen at the top: Don Bradman and 
George Headley. Together. 

I am not asking people to agree 
with me. Under threat, with a gun poin- 
ting at my head telling me: “One name 
or your life’, I would unhesitatingly 
reply: “Bradman”. But I have now to 
show why I believe that nobody has 
ever batted better than George Headley. 

Let us begin with the simplest material 
facts. In Test matches Bradman is way 
above everybody, averaging 99.94. Then 
(having played more than fifteen innings) 
comes Pollock of South Africa with 
an average of 68.97, and then George 
Headley with an average of 60.83. In 
other words as far as Test matches 
are concerned George Headley’s figures 
stand above those of Sutcliffe, Weekes, 
Sobers, Hobbs and Hutton — above 
everybody else. But that by itself did 
not convince me. 

I have something else to say now. 
I look at a series of Test matches played 
in Australia by the West Indies 1930-31. 
Headley failed in the first two, then 
in the third test he made 102 not out 
(out of 193). Only one man scored more 
than twenty. In the second innings 
George Headley made the top score, 
28 out of 148. In the first innings of 
the fourth Test he made 33 out of 
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99, top score again. In the fifth Test 
he made 105 out of 350 and 30 out of 
124 for 5. His 30 was the second highest 
score. 

Let us go on to 1939: Headley in 
England. In the first Test Headley made 
106 out of 277. In the second innings 
he made 107 out of 225. In the second 
Test he made 51 out of 133. In the 
third Test he made 65 run out, out of 
498. And I know, and I have discussed 
this with George seriously, that on that 
day he had made up his mind to make 
two hundred. When George made up 
his mind to make those runs, those runs 
were as good as made. That is why, 
with West Indian batsmen failing around 
him with the regularity of clockwork, 
he still holds the second place in the 
averages of world batsmen. 

I am approaching a judgment, an 
historical judgment which one has to 
make, about Viv Richards. I have to 
do it in the way it ought to be done. 

Let me take up another point. In 
the days when George Headley was 
scoring his runs, wickets were not covered. 
So that every three or four matches, 


i 


you played on a wicket on which 150 
would be a good score for a whole side. 
Now if you look at Bradman’s figures, 
you will see the unparallelled regularity 
of his high scoring, but as soon as the 
wicket is wet Bradman is struggling 
like everybody else. Not so with George 
Headley. Headley is top scorer always, 
come rain or shine. He never fails. 

The comparison with Richards is 
more than superficial. Richards has 
not had to play on those wickets at 
all. Today wickets are covered. I be- 
lieve that something is wrong. These, 
for the time being, must be the material 
facts on which we lay the basis of our 
judgements. 

The next thing is the bowling and 
the sides the batsmen played against. 
Now I have not the slightest doubt 
that Richards as a batsman is in Class 
One, and Class One A. But the fact 
remains that Richards has scored Test 
runs against New Zealand, India and 
Pakistan, whom I respect very much. 
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But I have to point out that Headley 
did not have to play against them. Head- 
ley was playing against Australia and 
England, and those two teams in the thir- 
ties were formidable opponents. Among 
the bowlers were Tate, Voce, Grimmett 
and I must not forget one of the most 
difficult slow left handers bowling 
at the time, an Australian called Iron- 
monger. Playing for Australia against 
the West Indies at Melbourne in 1930, 
Ironmonger took 7 for 23 and 4 for 
56. The West Indies were out for 99 
and 187. That is the kind of thing West 
Indian teams were in for in those days. 
Headley made 33 out of the 99, the 
top score, and 11 out of the 107. 

Now we approach the pitfalls of 
what I am doing. I have seen all the 
great batsmen of the last sixty years, 
some of them were in the West Indies 
in 1926. I have never seen one batsman 
whom I would place above Headley. 
There is, of course, Jack Hobbs whom 
I saw late in his career and whose play 
I read enough about and had been told 
enough to visualise when he was at his 
best. I gather, in fact it is obvious, that 
Hobbs himself believed that before 
the war he made as many runs out of 
the crease as behind it. He referred 
so often to his constantly going to meet 
the bowler that it was obviously an im- 
portant part of his conception of bat- 
ting. I have seen the same view insisted 
upon by none of the modern players. 

Headley left his crease not infrequen- 
tly, but for the most part he was on 
the back foot. Not there before he 
judged the flight, but his tendency was 
to play back. He would play back de- 
fensively, but was so quick that begin- 
ning with a defensive stroke he could 
late cut or hook to the boundary. From 
the back foot also he was always pushing 
the ball for one or two between point 
and cover and always between mid on 
and short leg. It was from this solid 


rock of back play, for defence and 
disciplined aggression, that at times 
George moved down the crease to drive 
the ball to the boundary. 

I want it to be understood that his 
back play was not a result of a defect 
in his driving. His whole concept of 
batting was built upon moving that 


tight foot in front of the wicket. 

I think now I would like to mention 
two brief conversations I had with 
George. Talking about back play I told 
him that C.B. Fry had said, in fact 
had written, that you were not to play 
back after you had judged the length of 
the ball. You had to wait, see the direction 
in which the ball was breaking after it 
had hit the ground and then make your 
stroke in accordance with the direction 
of the ball from the ground. 

George was most emphatic. “No” 
he said, “Impossible”. I tried to urge 
that Fry would not have said that if he had 
not done it himself, and noticed others 
doing it. George was adamant. As far 
as I could gather he had come to a de- 
cision as to the direction the ball was 
likely to take and had moved his foot 
back with that in mind. I understood, 
and great batsmen being what they 
were, I accepted it. There was a great 
batsman who said that he never read 
from the bowler’s delivery whether 
the ball was a googlie or not, but he 
“always knew” which was the googlie. 
I am pretty sure that the batsman who 
said that was Hobbs, but I would not 
swear to it. Perhaps George knew. 

George was adamant that you move 
your foot to play the stroke before the 
ball had changed direction from the 
ground. But there was something else 
that was perhaps even more strange. 

We watched a bowler one day, the 
Australian bowler O’Reilly bowling me- 
dium pace, off break, leg break and 
googlie. I thought that he was unplay- 
able, at least by English batsmen. What 
I really thought was that no batsman 
could command that kind of bowling. 
George had agreed with me that the 
bowling was devastating, the most danger- 
ous he had ever seen. Some stupidity 
in me or an inward query as to what 
I thought made me say: “You would 
be in a lot of trouble with him, George”’. 
And then I saw what most people do not 
very often see: the transformation of 
a human being. 

George looked at me as if I had 
come from another planet and was 
speaking a different language. “Trouble?” 
he said. “Me in trouble? I am never in 


trouble.” That was that. 
1 do not know how many other 


players are that way. On that day, for 
a moment, I made the contact with 
one who was never, at any time, not 
a master of himself in regard to bowling. 


The 
Fourth 
International 
Book Fair 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fourth International Book Fair of Radical Black 
& Third World Books 


The Fourth International Book Fair of Radical Black 
and Third World Books and the International Book Fair 
Festival Week will take place from Sunday 17th March to 
Sunday 24th March, 1985, at the Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, Kings Cross, London WC1., England. 


This is one of the major events in Britain which is a genuine 
meeting of the continents for writers, publishers, distri- 
butors, booksellers, artists, musicians, film makers and the 
people who inspire and consume their creative productions. 


The Book Fair will be held for three (3) days and will begin 
on Thursday 21st March and end on Saturday 23rd March, 
1985. 


The International Book Fair Festival Week will run for the 
usual eight (8) days from Sunday 17th March to Sunday 
24th March, 1985. 


If you would like to participate and to be kept in touch 
with our plans, please contact the organisers: New Beacon 
Books, Race Today Publications and Bogle-L’Ouverture 
Publications at 76 Stroud Green Road, London N4, 
England, or telephone us on 01-272 4889; 01-737 2268; 
01-579 4920. 


CLR James 1982 


Randy Weston 1984 


Michae] Smith 1982 
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Free Speech 


Words Unchained — Language 
& Revolution in Grenada 

By Chris Searle 

Published by Zed Books 

Price £6.95 pb 


Reviewed by Julia Attwater 


Words unchained is a loving, living at- 
testation to involvement of the ordin- 
ary people of Grenada in the recon- 
struction of their lives and languages. 
It does not aim to make any definitive 
statement about language, but does 
attempt to show that its liberation 
comes through genuine, popular par- 
ticipation in the struggle. This book 
bears witness to an unleashing of words 
and ideas. 

The revolutionary seizure of power 
in Grenada, March 1979, provided 
the impetus for a prodigious growth 
in mass organizations intent on rewor- 
king, amongst other things, education, 
literacy and language. The common 
consensus was a positive attitude in 
all these areas; education from ‘“‘the 
cradle to the grave’, 100% full literacy, 
and taking the best from both the lan- 
guage of the people and the language 
of the oppressor. 

Central to success was the redefin- 
ition of culture: it was to focus in on 
the means by which people organized 
themselves for the purpose of survival, 
and having established the material 
base for that, the variety of ways in 
which they defined experience and 
reality. Thus, culture in the hands of 
the people became authentic, power- 
ful; language, the messenger of culture, 
the carrier of information and meaning, 
became resonant and commanding. Words 
| were not empty, but the accompaniment 
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to concrete economic change and social 
benefits. 

The first half of the book traces the 
means by which this was achieved, and 
examines language prior to the Revo. 
It is a compilation of examples, comments 
and personal insights. I was particularly 
struck by the vacuous pomposity of 
Gairy, viz: 

“I call upon my mystic brothers 

and sisters, Fratres and Sorores of 

the Rosicrucian order and certainly 
all other mystic and spiritual bodies, 
to join in meditative and other meta- 
physical exercises at this time. We 
must remove the enemies from our 
paths of progress. We owe an obli- 
gation for the maintenance of peace 


Chris Searle oA 


WORDS 
UNCHAINED 


A Language & Revolution 
in Grenada 


and quiet within our dear state.” 
Compare this: with the directness, the 
fusion of Standard English and Creole, 
of Bishop, viz: 
“We made our statement in cold 
blood, and after sober and analytical 
reflection. We recognised that the 
language we used, ‘yard fowl’, ‘Uncle 
Tom’ and an ‘expectant dog barking 
for supper’. . 4 is the language 
of the mases .. . . You know that 
America has this backyard policy 
of believing we is she backyard, 
and when they spit we must open 
we mouth and collect, and you know 
we in Grenada say we is part of 
nobody backyard. .. . anytime there 
is a backyard there must be a fowl 


in it. So that is the role this man 

(i.e. Tom Adams, Barbados, friend 

of U.S.A.) is playing”’. 

Searle takes us through the arguments 
which led to the decision to choose 
Standard English as the ‘official’ lan- 
guage, with Creole ranking side by side 
as comrade. Both languages are recon- 
ciled for the maximum benefit of all 
people. He describes the literacy prog- 
rammes, the destigmatization of Creole, 
the retraining of teachers, the rewriting 
of Literature, the decolonizing of lan- 
guage. Gone are false dichotomies, 
mimicries, false veneers, sycophantic 
doggerels, romanticized/stigmatized ver- 
naculars. Instead, Language is seen as 
a process through which knowledge 
is attained, meanings are shared, history 
is rediscovered, genuine democracy is 
forged, war is waged. That is the mean- 
ing of ‘Literate the lan’. 

The second half of the book concen- 
trates on the forceful, oral contribution 
to the Revolution. Poetry achieved a 
new significance, became an instrument 
of entertainment and mobilization and 
agitation. Poetry was a pivot behind 
the revolution. It spoke from the masses 
to the masses. Standard English, Creole, 
Patois — it made no difference the mes- 
sage was the same: “Deh tri to stitch me 
mout/.:-j.but today Ib 2scei liberate 
meself/From dem_ prison.” or, “Let 
us go/with our chains turned into wea- 
pons”’. 

The Calypsonians, once free of the 
repressive shackles placed on them un- 
der Gairy, were able to draw on under- 
ground resources in positive ways. Some, 
not all of course, had to crawl from 
the sexist gutter into which they had 
fallen. A few titles may give a glimpse 
of their preoccupations under the Revyo- 
lution; ‘No more Shackles’, ‘Tribute 
to Woman’, ‘Grenada Forwarding’, ‘De- 
stabilizers’, ‘Build the economy’, ‘Voice 
of my people’, and so on. 

The book concludes with comments 
from a range of Caribbean writers. Their 
consensus is that there is always a dia- 
lectical link between words and mat- 
erial reality; that the tensions between 
Standard English and people’s language 


is not a tension as such to do with lang- 
guage, but derives from ‘‘the transitional 
nature of a society which is moving 
out of the cultural hegemony of an 
imperial power into new forms of self 
definition”. Lovelace. 

No room here for rootsy definitions 
of culture, seeing Standard English as 
the means to social mobility or imagining 
education to be diyorced from politics. 

Yes, the imperial power of the U.S.A. 
had to retake Grenada, but can it rechain 
those words and ideas unchained? 


Divide and Rule 


Cyprus 

By Christopher Hitchens 
Published by Quartet Books 
Price £8.95hb 


Reviewed by Louis Charalambous 


Christopher Hitchens, currently a Wash- 
ington columnist after a long spell with 
the New Statesman, has produced 
a passionate account of the rapid destab- 
ilisation and eventual rupture of the 
fourteen year old Republic of Cyprus. 

In order to understand how and 
why this was achieved, the history of 
Cyprus must be retold. Hitchens man- 
ages to convey most of the story. His 
descriptive talents are displayed in 
the atmospheric introduction which de- 
picts the life of partitioned Cyprus 
today, either side of the Green Line 
which marks the final advance of Tur- 
kish mainland troops in 1974. 

The first half of the book attempts 
to explain the importance of the stra- 
tegically placed island to Greece, Tur- 
key and Anglo-American interests. Hitch- 
ens skips through British rule (1878 to 
1960) but pays it no compliments. 
When, in 1931, the policy of ‘divide 
and rule’ failed for the first time, the 
‘legislative council’ was closed down. 
It was composed of one-half Cypriot 
Greeks, one quarter Cypriot Turks 
and the rest British, who held the cast- 
ing vote. A Turkish delegate broke 
the conventions of alignment with 
paternalist Britain, preventing the Brits 
fostering inter-communal division, and 
voted with the Greeks, Riots ensued. 


The repression was swift and complete. 
Hitchens correctly points out that 
despite British efforts, the Cypriot 
Greeks and Turks co-existed peacefully 
and had done so for many generations. 
The blame for the later inter-communal 
fighting in the early sixties lies with 
pro-partitionist forces from within as 
well as without. The most venomous 


words are saved for the grand architects | 


of partition — the successive govern- 


ments of the United States who took. 


over from Britain in the latter’s imperial 
decline. The now famous 
plan for partition and its rejection by 
Cypriot Greeks and Greece led President 
Johnson to respond: 
America is an elephant, Cyprus is 
a flea, Greece is a flea. If these two 


fellows continue itching the elephant, 
they may just get whacked by the | 


elephant’s trunk. .. 

Hitchens then goes on to show exactly 
what the complex reasons are. Here 
lies both the weakness and the strength 
of the book. He does what he was trained 
to do as a journalist: interview the various 
actors and follow up leads. The second 
half of the book concentrates largely 
on this style and is a little tiring at times. 

Instead, Hitchens should have concen- 
trated on the events that occurred in 
the anti-colonial campaign. He does 
not deal with how a large, left-wing 
movement, led by the Communist Party, 
did not participate in the armed struggle 
to oust the British. Instead it was com- 
posed of right-wing nationalists led by 
the Nazi collaborator, George Grivas. 
Hitchens does not spend much time 
on the growth of the right within both 
communities and the total failure of 
the Communist leadership to defend the 
mixed trade unions and political parties. 
The Communist Party lost the remnants 
of its Turkish support when it failed 
to call for a united, independent Cyprus. 
Instead, it lurched between ‘self de- 
termination’ and ‘Enosis’ (Union with 
Greece) which was the rallying call of 
the Greek Cypriot right. This policy 


ORE ea ene 


Acheson 


of tail ending the nationalists, who were 
violently anti-Turkish, played into the 
hands of the rapidly growing Turkish 
Cypriot right whose main objective was 
the Turkification of Cypriot Turks. 

The consitution imposed by the 
British was tailor-made for eventual 
partition. The state was divided along 
ethnic lines. The proportions satisfied 
neither of the communities. 

Grivas and his band planned and exe- 
cuted more attacks on Turkish Cypriot 
villages supported by the military junta 
in Athens. The left belatedly spoke 
of inter-communal harmony but stead- 
fastly refused to defend themselves 


| or prepare for the inevitable coup. By 


the time of the fascist coup in 1974, 
there was little opposition within the 
Greek Cypriot community. The right 
controlled the army, police and civil 
service. Only a few pro-Makarios police 
and the small but vociferous Socialist 
Party militants engaged the fascists. 
The Communist Party, which regularly 
polled (and still does) 35% of the Cypriot 
Greek vote told its members to stay 
at home. The invasion by Turkey, a 
few days later, was a natural consequence. 

The partition prevents any effective 
and united response by the Cypriot 
working class. The resolution of the 
‘national question’ and ‘the struggle 
for socialism are goals which are now 
further away than they were fifty years 
ago. Workers in the south are subjected 
to austerity measures to rebuild the 
‘miracle’ economy for the second time 
round. The Communist Party is the main 
supporter of ‘belt tightening’ in its 
Italian Communist style ‘non opposition’. 
In the north, however opponents of 


Denktash’s client statelet are building 
a large anti-partionist movement, es- 
pecially amongst the youth. 

Meanwhile, the United States no 
longer has to worry about its flea. The 
stubborn neutrality of the Republic 
has been dealt with. The plan to make 
Cyprus into a N.A.T.O. zone is still 
not complete. U.S. spy planes and per- 
sonnel surreptitiously operate from the 
ninety square miles of Sovereign British 
territory and the Mount Olympus listen- 
ing base spies on the Middle East. How- 
ever the U.S. will wait a while longer 
before concluding a deal with Denktash 
in the north for a naval port. The task 
ahead must be seen as part of the wider 
struggles of the workers and peasants 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. 

Hitchens does not try to advocate 
any possible solution for the present 
situation. He was right not to. His task 
in the main is well done. It is to be 
hoped that Cypriot writers will come 
forward to fill some of the gaps that 
he has left. 
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Fat is Beautiful 


The Fat Black Woman’s Poems 
By Grace Nichols 

Published by Virago Press 
Price £2.95 pb 


Reviewed by Valerie Bloom 


It is heartening to see a well-established 
publisher recognising Grace Nichols’ 
talent. Most of us remember with pleasure 
her last work, i is a long memoried 
woman, which concentrated on the 
struggles of a black woman specifically, 
and black womankind in general from 
the days of slavery. 

The Fat Black Woman’s Poems sees 
the black woman firmly established 
as the maker of her own destiny, fully 
in control of her affairs. She sits in 
state on the golden stool (Assertion 
p. 8), is able to ‘see through politicians/ 
like snake sees through rats’ (The Fat 
Black Woman Versus Politics p.22), 
and is resolved not to follow in her 
mother’s footsteps, playing the ‘Jovial 
Jemima’ (p.9). 

These poems, in the first section 
of the book, are a re-affirmation of 
the beauty and worth of black woman- 
hood, and a _ determined jettisoning 
of the accepted notion that fat is fatal. 
They are not without a wry humour 
as “The Fat Black Woman’ despairs 
of seeing ‘some Miss plump at least/ 
if not fat and black’ in the Miss World 
line-up (Looking at Miss World p.20) 
and gets progressively more irritated 
during a shopping trip where she finds 
‘that when it comes to  fashion/the 
choice is lean’ (The Fat Black Woman 
Goes Shopping p.11) 

There is just a niggle of doubt in 
my mind about this liberated woman’s 
blithe acceptance of beauty contests, 
and while it is clear that ‘Invitation’ 
is meant to underline her complete 
acceptance of, and enjoyment in her 
‘fat’, lines like ‘My breasts are huge 
exciting/amnions of water melon/ your 
hands can’t cup’ (p.13) do seem to 
reinforce the stereotype of the female 
as a sexual object, and somehow under- 
mine the lines of the following poem: ‘the 
fat black woman. . ./evades. . ./ men who 
only see/ a_ spring of  children/ 
in her thighs’ (Trap Evasions p.14). 

The second section of the volume, 
‘In Spite of Ourselves’, has several mood 
changes, moving from the scornful 
and slightly bitter rejection of a society 
with ‘too many blacks/reaping seconds’ 
(Fear p.28), through the reflective nos- 
talgia of ‘Island Man’ and ‘We New 
World Blacks’ to the humour of ‘Shopping’, 
‘Skanking Englishman Between Trains’ 
| and ‘Spring’. 


Pot a Greens 


A Daughter’s Geography 
By Ntozake Shange 
Published by St Martin’s Press/New York 


Reviewed by C L R James 


Poetry, genuine poetry, is very hard to 
find. It is hard to find because it is 
difficult to write — perhaps the most 
difficult task that humanity in every 
stage sets itself. 

It is also very difficult for a critic. 
You read a contemporary poet, you 
are thrilled and declare: “Here is one 
at last”. But ten years later you re-read 
the poet and you are astonished that 
you were deceived by such superficial, 
insincere, commonplace or imitative 
material. 

I am not giving a lecture or seeking 
to spread a doctrine. I have written 
about Ntozake Shange’s poetry before. 
Cautious as I am from long experience, 
both historical and personal, I exceeded 
my limits and praised it as beautiful 
and genuine poetry. 

So here is another volume of poems 
by Shange. I am scared stiff as I begin 
to read it. Before long, however, she 
has smoothed away my _ difficulties 
and I sail bouyantly to the end. I now 
commit myself more imprudently than 
before. 

A review should state what is being 
reviewed. Here she is about everyday 
things (p.59): 

i done a good job 

grandma tol me/got them greens 

just ready for the pot 

& you know/wdnt no white man on 

the tv/ 
talkin loud n formal make no sense 
of the miracle 

a good pot a greens on a friday nite 

cd make to me 
that’s the only reason i turn em off 
the tv 


‘Back Home Contemplation’ continues 
the nostalgic theme, but also includes 
a pithy comment on the Grenadian in- 
vasion, and grants an insight into the 
poet’s relationships with her mother 
and daughter. 

Those who missed i is a long memoried 
woman get a second chance in the last 
section of this book which comprises 
eight of the poems from that work. 

I confess to being puzzled as to the 
reason for their inclusion, and not at 
all certain that it was a wise choice. 


For while it serves to remind us of 


the brilliance which Grace Nichols is 
capable of, it also highlights the fact 
that the previous volume was superior. 
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But Shange does not only do the 
day to day; she can be historical which 
in poetry is equivalent to the universal. 
For example (p.52): 

We have a daughter/mozambique 

we have a son/angola 

our twins 

salvador & johannesburg/cannot speak 

the same language 

but we fight the same old men/in 

the new world 

we are so hungry for the morning 
we’re trying to feed our children 
the sun 

but a long time ago/we boarded 
ships/locked in 

depths of seas our spirits/kisst the 
earth 

on the atlantic side of nicaragua 
costa rica 

our lips traced the edges of cuba 
puerto rico 
charleston & savannah/in haiti 


The exquisiteness of ‘pot a greens’ 
and the historical sweep of the diaspora | 
reveal a poet at home in far extremities. 


Ntozake Shange 


Books Received 


POLITICS 
Whose Afraid of Margaret Thatcher? 
Tariq Ali in Conversation with Ken 


Livingstone 


Verso Editions (pb) £2.95 
West Papua: The Obliteration of a People 
Tapol (pb) £3.00 


Sexism, Racism and Oppression 


by Arthur Brittan and Mary Maynard 


Basil Blackwell (pb) £6.95 
Challenging Racism 
A.L.T.A.R.F. (pb) £2.00 


MUSIC 


The Christy Moore Songbook 
Brandon (pb) £3.95 


Sci 


passion, mystery and electrifies the audi- 
ence. Music, song and dance comple- 


kame) ment Breeze’s compelling words and this 


integration, she explains, “is a strong 
form of our African heritage and culture’’, 
Her introduction to performance and 


a) the stage was literally at her mother’s 


Been knees . 


. someone who remains a 


~ | yi strong influence in her life: “Everything 
ae started in her bedroom.We used to go to 


Dub Poet 
Rooted 
inReality 


By Valerie Wint-Bauer 


In Jamaica, a voice cries out against the 
lewd lyrics (slackness) of the popular 
reggae songs, particularly those of ‘King’ 
Yellow Man, the reigning disc jockey of 
reggae music: 

But top 

Yuh slack 

A de daata yuh a mock? 

We a sistas in dis dispensation 

We tyad a de degradation. 

In Jamaica, a voice laments the atti- 
tude of Jamaican men to the responsi- 
bilities of fatherhood reflected in: 

Go home to yuh madda 

She wi help you mine de youth. 

In Jamaica, a voice speaks out against 
those who demean agriculture: 

To plant or not to plant 

Is de question of a fool 

Betta not to stop and ask 

Jus’ take up your tool. 

In Jamaica, a voice warns against the 
dangers of foreign aid: 

Aid travels with a bomb, 

The voice belongs to Jean Binta 
Breeze, popular dub poet (a person who 
reads poetry to the beat of reggae music), 
a woman who cries with the rhythms of 
Jamaica, whose body moves with the 
language of Jamaica and whose work 
expresses wide-ranging concerns about 
the state of Jamaican society. 

She is especially concerned about the 
plight of Jamaican women: 

Come true nine months 

Tek all de pain 

Den, de idren a go tell I 

Sey, ’im caan tek de strain. 

But Breeze is more than an oral poet. 
Her poetry is highly visual and dramatic. 
She integrates various art forms on stage 
which at once portray audacity, com- 


|} her in the evenings and she would teach 
us poems that she knew and I knew and I 
me used to recite them in church and in 
eet school.” 


At age ten, she won a dance contest 


| and later went on to teach English and 


Drama at schools in her home parish, 
Hanover. A stint as Cultural Organiser 
with the Jamaica Cultural Development 
Commission brought home to Breeze 
the need for training in all aspects of the 
performing arts. Consequently, she atten- 
ded the Jamaica School of Drama where 
she acquired various skills, including stage 
directing which now informs her crea- 
tivity. 


energy to the musicians and others on 
stage and she loses contact.” 

Breeze choreographs around herself, 
keeping the dancers tight but allowing 
room for her own spontaneity. The rhy- 
thms and dancers are the Jamaican 
Reggae, Kumina and Mento. While she 
did not write intentionally in these 
rhythms they come naturally to her. The 
Reggae, for example, makes itself felt in 
her piece on ‘Birth Control’, 

Panther and Pearl [local contracep- 

tives 

Won’t stop the little girl 

If you have sex as a toy 

You can get a baby boy. 

Birth control won’t save you soul 

Have a little self control. 

On the jacket of her book, Breeze is 
described as a Rastafarian. She says that 
in her search for a cultural identity, she 
became very involved in the faith and 
the rites and fell in with the accepted role 
of woman: “I was prepared to sacrifice 
a lot of things at the start. Afterwards, I 
found it frustrating to hand over all the 


Her poetry is highly visual and dramatic. 
She integrates various art forms on stage 
which at once portray audacity, com- 


passion, mystery and 


electrifies the 


audience. 


Breeze did not set out deliberately to 
become a dub poet. After her studies at 
the School of Drama she went to live in 
the hills of Clarendon in central Jamaica. 
“I was searching for a way to survive out- 
side of the rat race’’, she says. During her 
four year sojourn in the hills she created 
poems and songs for herself which she 
would later commit to paper. In 1982, a 
fortuitous meeting led to her introduc- 
tion to the Montego Bay stage as a dub 
poet, complete with musical backing. 

At that performance she met the 
acknowledged, local dean of dub po- 
etry, Mutabaruka, who _ subsequently 
produced her first recording, a 45 rpm 
entitled ‘Slip yuh fool, yu neva go to an 
African School’. 

Since then, she has done many stage 
performances, including the recent Reg- 
gae Sunsplash 1984; published a book of 
poetry, Answers; and recorded an album 
which has received airplay. 

The structure of Breeze’s presentations 
and her method of working with music- 
ians, dancers, singers and drummers are 
important to the message in their poetry: 
“On stage I try to deal with a pyramid 
structure in which I would be the focal 
point. The way all my energies can be 
focussed on the audience, pulling all that 
energy from around me. If there is no 
unity in the stage vibrations, the solo 
artist finds she has to be giving back 


guidance to the king [the man]. I think 
that was one of the biggest mistakes I 
made in that I could have helped a man 
much more had I been a more positive 
and independent woman as I was before.” 

Some of the tenets of Rastafari work 
for her and she accepts them. The exper- 
ience has left her wiser, positive and inde- 
pendent again. In her life “Jah, the Crea- 
tor, is the constant’’. 

At age 28, this dub poet, mother of 
two children ages eight and four, looks to 
the future with confidence. She plans to 
produce her cwn albums and a video- 
tape recording of her work because of its 
highly visual quality. 

After years of searching, Breeze has 
found her ‘home’: “I’ve always loved the 
stage and I really feel at home there. | 
don’t need anything to get me high to go 
on stage. I don’t need anything to get me 
low. I just love working on_ stage’’. 

The stage should be her home for a 
very long time, if one judges her popu- 
larity by the demand for her perfor- 
mances. 


This is a new column in which a host 
of international cultural activists will 
state their point of view on matters 
of art and culture. 
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Theatre 


Bitter Sweet 


Old Story Time 

By Trevor Rhone 

Performed at Theatre Royal Stratford 
East 


Reviewed by Akua Rugg 


Plays by Jamaican dramatist, Trevor 
Rhone (‘Smile Orange’ and “Two Can 
Play’) shown in London last year are 
highly entertaining comedies and deal 
with the exigencies of contemporary 
Jamaica. His 1979 production, ‘Old 
Story Time’, is written in the same 
comic vein, and in September/October 
played to packed houses at London’s 
Theatre Royal. 

The ‘story’ of the title is the rise 
of a peasant, Len Tomlinson, to the 
top of the heap of Jamaican society. 
Steep ascents are fraught with thrills 
and spills. 

Much of the hilarity of the piece 
derives from the way in which Rhone 
‘ropes’ Len to other characters in the 
play, either the dark-skinned impov- 
erished inhabitants of his home vil- 
lage or the affluent light-skinned mem- 
bers of the urban middle-classes. Each 
character, in striving to find a toe-hold 
on the slippery slope of Jamaican so- 
ciety, either helps or hampers Len’s 
own scramble to negotiate his social 
climb from the raggedy-trousered, country, 
scholarship boy we first see him as 
to the slick suited Kingston businessman 
of later scenes. 

Rhone centres the play on a disa- 
greement between Len and his mother 
Miss G. Her native wit has enabled 
Len to acquire a cosmopolitan clutch 
of professional qualifications, and she 
considers he has taken a backward 
step when he chooses to marry Lois, 
a dark-skinned girl. 

Len, through a bitter boyhood ex- 
perience, occasioned by his mother’s 
pushy ambitions, knows that Margaret, 
the ‘nice brown skin girl’ she has in 
mind as a wife for him, belongs to that 
section of Jamaican society hell-bent 
on doing down the likes of him. The 
conflict and confusion generated by 
this domestic dispute is indicative of 
the struggle in the wider society between 
those who cling to the old colonial 
values and those who, in certain res- 
pects, are moving to challenge them. 


But not for Rhone political sloganeer- 


ing and rhetoric. For him, the play’s 
the thing to catch the consciousness of 
his fellow Jamaicans. Concepts such 
as ‘black is beautiful’ and struggle be- 
tween different classes of people are 
built into the plot of the play. 

So in a climatic scene, with the turn 
and turn about the genre of farce allows, 
Len wreaks revenge on a middle class 
protagonist. This character consistently 


| powers of obeah rather than the facil- 
ities of his computer to get him out 
of a fix. His mother feels ashamed rather 
than proud when she discovers that her 
son, ‘the big doctor’ is qualified to cure 
failing economies rather than ailing 
bodies. She cautions him: ‘Don’t tell 
nobody youis not a true doctor you know. 


You hear me.’ 
Left to right: Rudolph Walker, Mona Hammond 
and Trevor Rhone. 


Toll Oe iy. acess wun of Two ConPray = 
Mel JM ‘eee Trevor Rhone bie - 


Seeks to ruin him and his family sex- 
ually, socially and economically. Catch- 
ing him out in a criminal act, Len breez- 
ily explains: 

‘Ten chances to one, you'll get bug- 

gered the first night in prison. Then 

again there’s your family to consider. 

Margaret is a principal shareholder 

in A.B.C. So is your mother.... 

conspiracy to defraud. Jail again. 

It’s going to be a full house!’ 

The deceptively light vehicle of the 
farce manages to carry some heavy 
themes. The play raises the issue of 
parasitic Third World middle-classes whose 
veneer of Western education provides 
them with the cunning to rip off the 
resources of their societies rather than 
the know how to exploit them to good 
advantage. 

It shows, too, that for oppression 
to be complete, a people’s culture has 
to be colonised. Miss G’s conviction 
that ‘nutting black nah good’ consis- 
tently undermines her son’s attempts 
to make something of his life. 

Although the setting of the play is 
Jamaica, many of the situations Rhone 
creates would strike a chord anywhere 
in the Third World, or indeed any place 
where the simplicities of peasant exis- 
tence collide with the complexities of 
modern society. 

In the funniest scene of the play, 
Len relies, albeit reluctantly, on the 


i OLD STORY iy 


Rhone uses a narrator, Pa Ben, an 
old man from Len’s village, to good 


effect as ringmaster controlling the 
circus of the farce. This theatrical device 
enables the action of the play to flash 
back and forth to different periods in 
Len’s life. The griot figure of Pa Ben 
harks back to the African traditions 
within Jamaican culture, whereas the 
intricate structure of the farce reminds 
us that Jamaica is part of the hurly burly 
of a complex modern world. 

The play provides an opportunity 
for black actors in Britain to get their 
teeth into some really meaty parts. 
Outstanding in a strong cast, which in- 
cludes Judith Hepburn, Okon Jones, 
Marsha Millar, Ellen Thomas, Larrington 
Walker and Rudolph Walker is Mona 
Hammond, as Miss G. Through this | 
character Rhone expresses the capacity 
of individuals to initiate change, and, 
in that process, learn and progress what- 
ever the odds against them. 

Hammond plays her as an irrepres- 
sible gnome, cutting backsides, ‘running’ 
people, but at the end of the day re- 
conciling her differences with them. 

The froth of this high farce packs 
a powerful punch. The harsh realities 
of a society in flux are discernible, like 
a bitter residue beneath the fun and 
games Rhone’s hilarious treatment of 


dialogue, character and incident pro- 


duce on stage. 


Visual Arts 


Breaking Through 


Into the Open 

New Paintings, Prints and Sculptures 

By Contemporary Black Artists 

Organised by Sheffield City Arts Council 


Reviewed by Kelly Burton 


The concept behind the recent exhibition 
‘Into the Open’ is simple. We, artists need 
to document our past and present, our 
fears, hopes and dreams as black people. 
This was evidently displayed in the recent 
exhibition put on by Sheffield City Arts 
Council. 

The selection and diversity displayed 
by the artists gave all who viewed the 
exhibition an indication of the range 
and richness of art made by contempor- 
ary Afro-Caribbean, Asian and African 
artists. 

The real power of this exhibition 
lay in the diversity of methods and 
techniques employed by the artists to 
interpret their experiences. Works of art 
ranged from the brilliant draughtsman- 
ship of artists such as Gavin Jantjes, 
Pogus Caesar and Ossie Murray, to the 
three dimensional and abstract works of 


Brotherly Love 


My Brother’s Wedding 
Directed by Charles Burnett 
Distributor Blue Dolphin Film 


Reviewed by Roland Lawar 


‘My Brother’s Wedding’ could ironical- 
ly be sub-titled, ‘My Loyalty To My 
Best Friend’. The strength of the loy- 
alty between Pierce Mundy, the main 
character in the film, and Soldier Rich- 
ards, his best friend, leads Pierce to 
disregard his family’s needs. 

Set in a religious environment, ‘My 
Brother’s Wedding’ deals for the most 
part with Pierce’s preoccupation with 
Soldier’s affairs and lack of interest 
in what is most important to his fam- 
ily — his brother’s wedding to Sonia 
Dubois. She is a middle class lawyer 
and Pierce does not see eye to eye with | 
her. 


Clement Bedeau and Sylbert Bolton. 

Some of the most exciting pieces 
of art were paintings by a young, black 
woman artist Sonia Boyce, whose vibrant, 
bold and colourful canvases record 
familiar scenes of black family life. 


Tom Joseph: UK School Report 


Eddie A. Chambers’ work was power- 
ful and thought provoking. He displays 
the courage and pain that the black race 
has suffered at the hands of oppressors. 
His work is overtly political, referring to 
such issues as apartheid, lynching and 
police brutality. Chambers work is 
stripped of romanticism and allegory; 
each work of art is a clear statement 
of fact. 

On the same theme of political instruc- 
tion Keith Piper’s work, ‘England 
Expects’, represents the impact of colo- 
nialism and imperialism on black people. 
He uses familiar colours and artefacts‘ 
(plastic flowers) in a sculptural form to 
create a jumble of ideas which represent 


The film begins in the church with 
songs and baptism, but soon cuts to 
an outdoor sequence which introduces 
Pierce on his way to see Soldier’s mo- 
ther, Mrs Richards. Soldier is in jail 
and Mrs Richards asks Pierce to help 
her keep Soldier out of trouble when 
he is paroled. 

Before Soldier is paroled, Pierce tries 
unsuccessfully to solicit jobs for him 
so that once he is out, he can lead a 
straight life. As Pierce’s family puts 
finishing touches to the preparations 
for the wedding, Pierce becomes in- 
creasingly bored with Sonia‘s mono- 
logue on her middle class upbringing. 
The idea of acting as bestman at her 
wedding becomes less and less appeal- 
ing to him. Pierce feels no real affection 
for his brother, Wendel, because Wen- 
del is always on his high-horse about 
his relationship with Sonia. 

Soldier drifts back to his old way 
of life upon his release from jail. Then 
comes the news that he has been kil- 
led in a car accident. Unfortunately, 
his burial falls on the same day as the 
wedding and Pierce decides he would 
prefer to go to the funeral rather than 
attend the wedding. 

He tries to persuade his parents 
to postpone the wedding; but to no 


the effects of colonialism on our ances- 
tral past. The spectator is required to re- 
arrange and sift through the mass of 
debris to find our true identity, which 
Piper points to with subtle hints. 

In contrast to the stark political 
reality of Eddie Chambers’ ana Keith 
Piper’s work, Ossie Murray’s paintings 
show that romanticism and optimism is 
far from dead. ‘Mahasin and the daugh- 
ters of Negus’ represents a romantic and 
spiritual view of black womanhood in all 
its beauty and glory. 

The representation of black women 
played a major role in this exhibition, in 
huge paintings and collages by Claudette 
Johnson and Lubaina Himid. 

Sculpture was also an integral part 
of the exhibition. The artefacts were as 
varied in terms of themes and materials 
as the paintings. Bill Ming’s wood carv- 
ings represent a balance between the spiri- 
tual and physical. His work displays a 
synthesis between traditional ancestral 
African carvings and abstract modernism. 

Benjamin Nsushas made what could be 
considered a rigid material, namely metal, 
take on a rhythmic softness and bend and 
dance in his depiction of a ‘Tribal 
Dancer’. 

This exhilarating exhibition along with 
many others which are happening all over 
the country shows that ‘Black Art’ has 
emerged from the underground and that 
visual dialogue between black artists and 
their communities is taking place. 


avail. He next considers persuading 
Mrs Richards to postpone the funeral 
but cannot bring himself to do so when 
he visits her. The idea comes to him 
that if the wedding starts on time he can 
still attend the funeral. 

As the family waits for the wedding 
to start, they learn that Sonia’s uncle 
will be late for the ceremony. Pierce 
begs his father to let him leave for the 
funeral but his father insists that he 
waits. Pierce becomes restless and asks 
an unnamed guest in the church for a 
car key. He slips out of the church 
and races off to the funeral home. He is 
in for a shock. By the time he arrives, 
the funeral has taken place. He looks 
in his pocket and discovers that he 
still has the wedding ring. 

Despite the religious flavour, the 
film is very rich in humour. It is an 
interesting film that depicts one man’s 
divided loyalties. 


Everett Silas 


Let’s take a walk 

round Duppy Street 

where all the people meet 

in hushed silences of repression 
filing away the claws of aggression 


Look! 


that woman over there 

reflected in her stare 

the fumes and vapours in which she died 
at Eventide 


No 

Don’t scream 

This is only a dream 

that little baby covered with shit 
was thrown into a latrine pit 


Turn and look 
round Duppy Street 
where all the vampires throw their meat 


that ghostly tableau made from clay 
was sculptured lead from Green Bay 


and that picture tho now slightly fading 
was painted red at Coral Gardens 


Ah, now 

here’s the high point of Duppy Street 
it’s the theatre where they meet 

to play old scripts 

and prophesy 

who shall be the next to die 


see that poet on the stage 
he joined the crowd 
and talked too loud 


Listen! 


“rattling bones 
and crawling worm 
who shall be the next to squirm” 


at last 
here comes the leading cast 
well done Paul Bogle that was fun 


Poetry 


DUPPY STREET 


JESUS CHRIST! 
This place is packed tonight 


Now back to you 
my little one 


Are you sure you'll sing that song 
or write that poem 
or make that speech 


Are you really that in heat 
To take a walk down Duppy Street 


© Jean Breese 
Jamaica 


1984 


Poet and recording artist Jean Binta 
Breese is associated with the ‘dub 
poetry’ movement. She was born in 
Hanover parish, Jamaica, and is a 
graduate of Ruseas High School and 
the Jamaica School of Drama, Her 
first collection of poems ‘Answers’, 
was published in Jamaica in 1983. 
As a recording artist Jean Breese 
has released several singles and 
has twice performed at the Reg- 
gae Sunsplash festival. 


that’s Sam Sharpe’s head hung by the Bush 


how square — look over there 


Marley’s singing redemption song 
That’s half of Soweto just came along 


EO OME OS Wa ANT 
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POEM FOR LORD SCARMAN 


The white Zulu’s 

Beat their clubs 

Against 

Plastic riot shields, 

Slowly they advanced 

Along the ‘front line’, 

It’s decaying facades 
Monuments to our equality, 
Young black protestors, 
Elusive, violent, 

From the fires shadows 
Chanted, ‘‘Babylon burn”’. 
Their mothers came, 

Baptised Christians, 

Dedicated 

To toil and to tenderness; 
From the green islands 

Of calypso and sugar cane, 

It’s shanty towns 

Monuments to our compassion. 
But their little children discovered, 
Here beyond the bethel’s door 
Christ did not speak, 

Only clubs against riot shields beat. 
In the Brixton ghetto, 

Black dreamers seek 

To break out 

Of their nightmares of deprivation 
To a golden Jerusalem, 

Where the violation’s 

Of their bodies and their souls 
Are unknown. 


© Patrick Holmes 
August 1984 


Patrick Holmes was born in Devon 
in 1919. He has worked in many 
occupations including milkman, sailor 
and civil servant. He now lives in 
London. 


“Cow neva know de use a him tail 
till fly tek it.” 


Who eye pass who eye 
who badder dan who 
who get juck who carry 
blade nah fe get juck 
an who lick jackass 

get lix like peas 

wen ass tun com roun 


We all want daughta 

fe fadder we chile 

but daughta nah want 
always absent fadder 

or sweet man wid no fucha 
wid no ninetofive 

nor yard a credit card 


An we all want custom car 

fe bun-up a bit a bichemin 

com sataday nite 

instead a midnite pitcha 

fe feed we dream wid air 

is hot air we desire hot air 

for de only car we drive is tonka 


And de only house we gon build 
is lego de adverts no it 

dem nah see we muchless talk 
to we an if yu see a black 

face yu see de tail end 

a trend or som safety valve 
move fe check anadda uprisin 


So chase dem educashon 
an it tun pan yu an before 
yu no it yu get prosessed 
brite as dem peas in a can 
de britess green dat mek 
yu tun-up yu nose at de 
real ting it so dull 


An it cawn really com 

outta pod it muss be spaghetti 
dem can mek yu beleave grow 
pan tree or money plentiful 
to be bandeed aroun wortless 
dan de energy it tek fe eat 
lettuce leaf an so dem tink 


De folds a we brain is cabbage 
pan legs only good fo runnin 
roun track like jackass or dancin 
pan de spat till we drap 

yu cawn show me a black 

who get to de tap or who nah tek 
culcha pan a plate or slate 


a progeny alang a line we battle 
thru a gauntlet we a run 

an we tekin it up evry time 
like we a see carrot but no 
stick like we foget de whip 
we flick a lick back a brodda 


Anadda new catagory ‘black-british’ 


DREADTALK 


An sista who nah want pickney 
she cawn feed juss fe bolsta 


brodda ego she nah want revolushonary 


role he a hann she so dem a cuss 


wan anadda an de table den a get roun 


is a lang way aff if eva and dem 
only meet in a posse wid a soun 


Far is rave dem want fe rave 

com sataday nite an de blues 

dem a keep at arms lenght is de bady 
dem a rub-up in a heavy dub stile 

it safa dan blade an de adda 

blue dat a krawl roun in packs 

fe pounce pan we in braad daylite 


An it betta dan gettin lack-up 

in a ward ware yu cawn let aff 
steem widout de vial dem a pump 
in yu vane dat a beet out 

yu brain till yu feel like fish 
outta yu debt in a blue 

deepa dan eny noshon 


An dese days we always pan 
haliday at her majesstees 

xpense wid noff time fe grow 

hare an resentment an vocabulary 
fe cuss like caliban wid a girlee 
magazine unda we pillow tick enoff 
fe muffle we likkle nitely cry 


Fe somwan we wooda call crappo 
outside or som ringting call freedom 
sweet like we seed dat a fall fallow 
dat always comin down in seedy 
places far de cast a bread 

an is cole it cole like snow 

hatin it we hate we self 


So lay a bet pan de harses 

hope fe a brake before yu back 
bruk wid overtime enoff fe move 
yu miserable backtoback sleep 
to de wuk floor cause yu a sweat 
like jackass but yu cawn see 

de jackey wid blinka pan yu eye 


Who gon deny yu yu half 
battle a spirit who gon deny 
a tirsty mule wata or a empty 
engin ail wen dem a sit 

in de saddle or behine 

de weel cause dem cawn 
drive what nah wuk nar willin 


So trow yu head back an droun 
yu cares curl-up in a carna 

an wet yu pants wake to a wirl 
splittin de atom wid evry move 

a yu head wish yu self dead 

dan dis load yu a carry as lang 

as yu rememba to noware fe notin 


© Frederick D’Aguiar 


Frederick D’Aguiar was born in Britain in 1960 
of Guyanese parents. He attended Charlton 
Secondary School after which he trained and 
worked as psychiatric nurse. He is currently 
doing African, Caribbean and English Studies 
at the University of Kent. His first collection of 
poetry, ‘Country-Mama Dot’ is to be published 
in July °85 by Chatto & Windus. 


A CALABASH OF VERSE 


We cannot let your Sranantongo poet go to sleep 
Without a calabash of verse 

Though it is poor and terse, 

Without a calabash of verse, from a sister shore 
The storm will shake no more! 


Ravales! Robin, Dobru, —minstrel of mankind 
Storm, cyclone of Fire 

leaping from the inner earth 

Fuelled in Saramaca-lit aflame in Hindustani 
Scented and tested in Javanese. 

Fire, burning to nothing the chains and the whips 
Burning the Bills of lading and the contracts 

Of our people’s shameful bondage 

Preserving the Treaty of Maroon warrior-statesmen 
Between the folds of the fiery cyclone- 
For in the middle of fire there is cold 

And in the midst of cold is fire- 

Da-side people like fo tear-up treaty 
Dis-side people na mek treaty fo trow-weh 


E na deddi yet 

E na deddi yet 

Feva can’t kill fiah 

E na deddi yet, me seh 
E nah deddi yet. 


Fire of Love, burning through the Word 

In the heart of Mamma and Yvonne, the Chosen 
And Nadia and the children, seed of your fire 
Burning in every hut in the chill-spirit hours 
When the heart is lonely and doubtful 
Warming the spirit, fanning the flame 

Leaping from ashes, water, leaping from defeat 
Bad eye, bad talk, the double tongue 

Leaping skyward in the fireworks of the blood 
Tempering heart ready to contend 

With man’s unjust aggression without end. 


E na deddi yet, 

E na deddi yet, 

Feva can’t kill fiah 

E na deddi yet, me seh 
E na deddi yet. 


© Eusi Kwayana 
Paramaribo 
Guyana 

November 25 1983 


Eusi Kwayana (formerly Sidney King) is a Guyan- 
ese writer and veteran political activist and organi: 
zer. He is a founding member of the Guyanese 
opposition party, the Working Peoples Alliance. 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT 
BLACK AND WHITE 
Race Full page 28 cm x 19cm £160.00 
Half page 14cm x 19cm £90.00 
Quarter page 14cm x 9 cm £60.00 
Camera ready artwork at rates above 


Design and copy service available at 
extra cost 


Classified 
£2.50 per line 
Inserts 
4 | Cost of full page ad plus £16.00 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 
Centre for research in Ethnic Relations 


Research 
Associate 


per 1000 


For further details and copy dates 
contact: 


Patricia Dick 
rd QS Race Today 165 Railton Road 
Brixton London SE24 OLU 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 


Applications are invited for a Research Associate to join the 


Education team at the Centre for Research in Ethnic 
Relations for a period of up to two years starting on 
January 1st, 1985. The successful applicant will carry 
out research in an inner-city multiracial secondary school. 
Relevant research experience is essential. It would also be 
an advantage to have school teaching experience. The 
appointment will be on the Scale £7,190 — £11,615 per 
annum (under review). 


WOMAN WORKER 


Woman wanted to join mixed printing 
co-operative in Brixton. Experience in 
two or more of these areas desirable: 
Graphics, Litho printing, Silk screen 
printing, Process Camera, Administra- 
tion and Marketing. 
Write in for application form and details 
to; FLY PRESS 

52 Acre Lane 

London SW2 
Applications returned by 12 November. 


Further particulars and application forms available from 
The Registrar, University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 
7AL, quoting Reference No. 12/B/84/76. Closing date 
for receipt of applications is 23rd November 1984 


COMMISSION 
FOR RACIAL 
EQUALITY 


FIGHT RACISM lyN 


Discrimination is part of the black experience. It happens with jobs. It happens with housing. You see it in pubs, in clubs and in 
restaurants. 

Many people think it’s just part of life. But it needn’t be. You have rights and you should use them. The law says that everyone must have 
equal treatment and if someone tries to hold you back because of your colour you can take them to Court. May be it will never happen to 
you but if it does talk to us. 

We’re the Commission for Racial Equality and we can tell you how the law works. We can tell you if we think you can win. And we may be 
able to represent you in Court. 


Among our publications are: 

Caribbean Connections: Six Programmes Broadcast by BBC Continuing Education Radio 4. (£1.50); Unemployment & Homelessness 
(£1.50); Urban Deprivation, Racial Inequality and Social Policy (£1.75); Probation and After-Care in a Multi-Racial Society (£2.00); Loading 
the Law: A Study of Transmitted Deprivation, Ethnic Minorities and Affirmative Action (£1.50); Towards a Black Perspective: Report of 
an Experiemntal Afro-Caribbean Training Project (£1.00); Youth in a Multi-Racial Society: The Urgent Need for New Policies (£1.50); 
Public Awareness and the Media: A Study of Reporting on Race (£2.00); Television in a Multi-Racial Society (£1.50); Ethnic Minority 
Broadcasting (£1.00); Police Powers and Duties (free); Racial Harassment on Local Authority Housing Estates (free); Racial Discrimination: 
A Guide to the Race Relations Act, 1976 (free). 


PERIODICALS: New Equals (Quarterly — free); Education Journal (Termly — free); Employment Report (Qyarterly — free); New 
Community (Annual subscription — individual - £9.00; institution - £12.00). 


For a complete list of CRE publications, please write to: Commission for Racial Equality, Elliot House, 10-12 Allington Street, London, 
SWIE 5EH. 


CREATION FOR LIBERATION’S 
THE TIME HAS COME FORA Christmas Party 


nem Linton 


@ 
* For 26 years M@WEC( IN has believed that Kwesi 
there is someone to talk to and something to talk about Joh 


Subscribe to Jon 

we Dennis Bovell 

SUBSCRIBE NOW: 

20% DISCOUNT and The Dub Band 


* If you are interested in up-to-date news, analysis, and 


new approaches to the quest for {sraeti-Arab p 


special offer: only $23 in 
Co OE BRUSLON 
seers ee St., Tel Aviv, Israe! 67011 on Friday 21st December 1984 
at the Ritzy Brixton Oval London SW2 
Nameiae eee ye. Be Re dahl, MEG from 8.00pm 
ideas cere: ee, ss aa TICKETS £3.75 (unwaged £2.25) 
with PEOPLE’S WAR SOUND SYSTEM 
Bolectss < oe Pee Pe Byres Zip ......-.. Further information and tickets: 
(Enclosed is my check for $23. Bill me. cath ae on, — 01-737 2074 


[J Send me a sample copy — free of charge. 


The 
Race Today 


Review 


Be Ge ae The Race Today Review will contain inter- 
JAMAICA AIRMAN views with black women writers - NTOZAKE 
by E Martin Noble SHANGE and TONI MORRISON; poems 

by American Poets — AMIRI BARAKA, 
BROCADE Sone Oe tee ~ .s (formerly Leroi Jones) and ETHELBERT 
airmans experience in Britain 5 : ol / MILLER: FEB S C ‘bb 
during the 1943 - 1945 war and of | | Naght a ee oe 
the hassles he encountered with the amma and political columnist — JOHN LA ROSE, 
colour bias in the post war years. | FARRUKH DHONDY and LINTON 
With black and white photographs KWESI JOHNSON amongst others 
£3.50 pb 
Available December 1984 


NEW BEACON REVIEW edited by 
John La Rose. Twice yearly journal 
of analysis, comment and new 
black writnig. 


Amiri Baraka 


NEW BEACON BOOKS LTD. 
76 Stroud Green Road 
London N4 3EN 

England 

Telephone: 

01-272 4889 


Mi /fncK Ot 


CLR JAMES, the renowned Marxist 
historian, political theorist, literary 
critic and cricket writer has pro- 
duced yet another illuminating pub- 
MONIC | lication. 
JAME beite' The lectures were organised by 
Ses _s* [the Race Today Collective, but the 
dg choice of topics was CLR James’s: 
ao Socialism or Barbarism; England and 
America: Two English Speaking 
Democracies; and Immigrants to Bri- 
tain: Formerly Colonial Peoples. 
Darcus Howe, Editor of Race Today, 
chaired the series. 
Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 


AFTER TEN YEARS, 
Race Today has established 


itself as perhaps the only 
serious journal to inform 
on and clarify what blacks 
in Britain and the peoples 
from our countries of origin 
think and do. 


subscribe 


RT PUBLICATIONS 


The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 

by the Race Today Collective. Price £1.95 
Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 

by CLR James. Price £0.95 

The Black Explosion in British Schools 

by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and Leila Hasssan 
Price £1.75 

Voices of the Living and the Dead 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson. Price £1.75 

Inglan is a Bitch 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson. Price £1.75 

The Road Make to Walk on Carnival Day 

by Darcus Howe. Price £1.00 

The Race Today Review . Price £1.25 
(Reviews for 1982 and 1983 are still available) 
Add £0.45 for p&p for all the above. 


BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS by 
AKUA RUGG .. . covers a fairly 
representative cross section of litera- 
ture, film and theatre by and about 
blacks. This endeavour carves out for 
her, perhaps, the position of being 
the only consistent critic in this field. 
Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 


Orders to: RT Publications, 
165 Railton Road, London 
SE24 OLU Tel: 01-737 2268 


Race Today is a bi-monthly publication 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 (overseas) £7.00 or $14.00 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 (overseas) £18.00 or S36.00 

* Fighting subscribers (UK & overseas) £20.00 or S40.00 
The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for 
overseas subscribers) 

lf AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or S10.00 
A subscription can begin from any month in the year and 
rates are doubled or trebled if it is required for 2 or 3 years. 
*A Fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
and copies of pamphlets produced by Race Today and the 
Alliance of Race Today, the Black Parents Movement and 
Black Youth Movement. 


Return the form below to: Race Today, 165 Railton Road, 
London SE24 OLU, England. 


(Capital letters please) 
NAME/INSTITUTION. 3... .. ce es sn oe ee ca 


